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A Catholic Society for Social Study. 


—=— 


REFERENCE was made in the last number of THE MONTH to 
a new Catholic organization for the purpose of promoting social 
studies which came into existence at the Catholic Conference 
held in Manchester last September.' Some general considera- 
tions as to the need of such a society may be found in a paper 
read at the Conference and reprinted as a penny pamphlet by 
the Catholic Truth Society under the title Catholics and Social 
Study. 

The ideas set forth in that paper have for some time been 
taking shape in the minds of a large number of social students 
and workers, and the general welcome which the society met 
with from the first gave abundant proof that its utility was 
recognized on all hands. It was fortunate enough to secure 
Mgr. Parkinson as its President and Mr. Leslie Toke as its 
temporary Hon. Secretary, while the provisional General Com- 
mittee (nearly all the members of which were present at a 
meeting in Manchester) includes prominent representatives of 
the chief Catholic Federations and of the Catholic Young Men’s 
Societies, as well as the President and Secretary of the Catholic 
Women’s League and such well-known Catholic students and 
workers as Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., Father Michael 
Maher, S.J., Father J. Lomax (Secretary of the Catholic School 
of Social Science, Salford), Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Philip Gibbs, 
Mr. James Britten, Mr. Elliot Anstruther, Mr. J. W. Gilbert, 
Dr. Alexander Mooney and Mr. Bertrand Devas. It is hoped 
that in time this General Committee may assume an even more 
widely representative character and bring the society into touch 
with every class of the Catholic population and every form of 
Catholic organization. As a clearing-house of social informa- 
tion, a recruiting-ground for social workers and a centre of 
social investigation, it is likely to be of utility to all. 

1 The name of the new society does not appear to have been as yet definitely 
settled. 
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At this first meeting it was determined to constitute a 
bureau for the north of England (in Manchester), and another 
for the south (in London), the reason for this being that the 
condition and needs of Catholics in north and south respectively 
are so widely different. The two bureaux will be in close 
communication, and the President and Secretary, aided by a 
central executive, will be able to co-ordinate their efforts and 
combine the results of their work. Sub-committees have been 
appointed in connection with the two bureaux which will, in the 
beginning at all events, be located on the premises of existing 
Catholic institutions, and thus avoid the heavy expenses of an 
independent office. The bureaux are getting into touch with 
various groups already in existence for the purpose of social 
study, and they will gradually establish relations with the 
recognized centres of social information. 

Particularly satisfactory has been the reception accorded to 
the new society by the Catholic press and by many Catholics in 
all classes of society. Catholic working men, in particular, 
have been quick to recognize the value of an association which 
aims at fostering a “social sense” amongst us, and seeks to 
provide a constructive programme of Catholic social reform. 
One of them, for instance, writes as follows: 


I welcome, as I feel many Catholic working men will welcome, this 
scheme of stimulating Catholic interest in social reform. . . . The 
average worker goes to church on Sunday and does what he considers 
all that can be reasonably expected of him. The idea that the 
doctrines of his Church can be applied to his every-day life is entirely 
lost sight of. . . . There is no doubt, and I know it from experience, 
that Catholic working men become easy converts to the Socialistic 
creed and invariably end by leaving the Church altogether. This 
absorbing topic is discussed at our Trade Union meetings and in our 
workshops, and we have it thrust upon us at every street corner. ... . 
In order to combat this we must have an effective alternative policy. ... 
We gladly welcome a proper system of concerted study in these 
matters.! 


Many priests, too, have welcomed the new organization as 
supplying a want which they have themselves often experi- 
enced. Social science has become so complex that a busy 


1 This and similar letters might be quoted to show not only that Catholic 
working men will be ready to make use of the society, but that they are frequently 
capable of expressing themselves with exactness, good sense, and point, and only 
need a ‘* proper system of concerted study ” in order to make them standard-bearers 
of Catholic social reform. 
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priest is not easily able to keep abreast of it. There is little 
Catholic literature on the subject in this country, and hitherto 
there has been no compact body of social students to serve as a 
centre of reference. On the Continent the clergy are fortunate 
in having Catholic Universities or Catholic social bureaux to 
which they can apply for information or suggestion. And it 
need scarcely be said that if the clergy in this country are likely 
to profit by the new society, it in turn hopes to profit consider- 
ably by a close contact with the Catholic clergy, whose experi- 
ence of modern social conditions is so wide, and whose advice is 
so valuable. 

The growth of the new society will depend upon the extent 
to which it receives the general support of the Catholic body. 
While maintaining a sensitive regard for the wishes of their 
Lordships the Bishops (an indispensable characteristic of 
Catholic social work), it must decline to become the tool of any 
political party or social clique, and must be democratic in Pope 
Leo’s sense of the term. From this point of view its beginnings 
have been particularly fortunate. Through the members of its 
committee who represent large organizations of working men it 
will avoid the reproach of being academic: while the presence 
on the same committee of leading Catholic social students 
among both clergy and laity, gives promise of scholarly work 
being done in the development of Catholic social theory and 
its application to practice. The task of the new society will 
be to foster concerted study and to make its results accessible 
to the public: to train experts and to employ them in popular 
social education. This is obviously a task in which all may 
co-operate in one way or another, whether by contributing 
information, working up results, or circulating literature. 

The extent of the field to be occupied, and the best practical 
methods of occupying it, will only appear as the result of that 
concerted study which it is the aim of the society to foster. 
A great deal of experience will have to be pooled before a 
definite programme can be set forth. Nevertheless, the very 
fact that the society seeks to interrogate the Catholic social 
conscience in this country, encourages us to offer suggestions 
which could not with propriety be tendered to a society which 
had already determined in detail its scope and its methods. 

In the present article, therefore, an attempt will be made to 
indicate some lines of work upon which the Catholic Society for 
Social Study might, we think, engage with considerable profit. 
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Incidentally, some methods will be suggested by which Catholics 
in various spheres of life might co-operate with the movement. 
With regard to this last point, it may be said at once that the 
society is open to all Catholics, and that the wider its member- 
ship the more good it will be likely to accomplish. The annual 
subscription is half-a-crown, and the address of the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Leslie Toke, is St. Benet’s, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, 
Somerset.' 

One of the most important functions of the society will 
naturally be the production and distribution of literature on 
social subjects, largely, no doubt, in concert with the Catholic 
Truth Society. As the various study groups become co-ordinated 
and gain experience they should be able to produce a large 
variety of serious works on Catholic sociology and kindred 
subjects,—to work out the application of Catholic social 
principles to our actual conditions and to embody the results in 
a scientific form.2, More ambitious work of this kind must be 
left to time. We cannot expect to produce a Hitze, a Pesch, or 
a Brants all at once, though we may do something to facilitate 
the training of scholars of this type. 

Nevertheless, there are a certain number of simple and obvious 
literary tasks which might be undertaken, with a little collabora- 
tion, at once, to which the new society might well turn its 
attention. Some of them, we learn, are being actually taken in 
hand. We suggest the following : 


1. Action Populaire, in its early days of tentative effort, 
produced an excellent A/manach, which subsequently split into 
two or three distinct annual publications dealing respectively 
with social organization, religious organization, and popular 
social instruction. We suggest that this first form of the 
Almanach might well serve as a model for a small book to be 


1 Mr. Toke has kindly undertaken to act as temporary General Secretary as 
well. It is hoped, however, that some layman more centrally situated may soon be 
found who will be both able and willing to devote his whole time to this important 
work, 

? While the Society is in process of organization, and the first lines of its work 
are being laid down, the committee are recommending, with a view to creating 
among Catholics public opinion as to what can and should be done, the study of : 

(1) CRawrorp, Jdea/ls of Charity, London: Sands and Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

(2) Social Work for Catholic Layfolk, London: Catholic Truth Society, Is. net. 

(3) Devas, Social Questions and the Duty of Catholics, London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 6d. net. 

(4) PLATER, Catholic Social Work in Germany, London: Sands and Co., Is. 


net. 
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edited by a sub-committee of the society, and published by 
the Catholic Truth Society for sixpence. Its contents might be 
somewhat as follows : 

The need of general co-operation in Catholic social study 
and work.—Leo XIII. on social action.—Glimpses at 
Catholic social effort abroad.—Our actual conditions: 
statistics of destitution, wages, &c.— Questions of 
the day,—Labour Organization, Sweating, Housing, 
Temperance, the Poor Law Commission, Socialism.— 
Some notes on reading.—Some hints on method.—How 
to form a study circle—How to organize and help 
Catholic institutions,—Clubs, Brigades, the S.V.P., &c. 
Co-operation with non-Catholic societies. Addresses 
and references.—Books recommended. 

This scheme is tentative, and might be indefinitely improved. 
But it should not be difficult to produce a popular book which 
should be at once stimulating and instructive, and should 
suggest to Catholics in every position of life methods by which 
they may co-operate in the movement. 


2. Again, we want, and we want at once, about a dozen 
short and practical lists of books for certain definite purposes, 
accompanied by brief notes. Thus, for instance, we want: 

(1) A list of books and pamphlets on social subjects which 
might be put into the boys’ libraries in our secondary 
schools. Some fifty books might be enumerated, and 
a very brief account given of the scope and value of each, 
together with recommendations for various schemes of 
reading. Some French books would be added, as well 
as a few in German. 

(2) A similar list for girls’ schools. 

(3) A list for ecclesiastical seminaries. 

(4) A list for boys’ clubs. 

(5) A list for working men’s clubs. 

(6) A list for public libraries (of this something will be 
said presently). 

(7) Lists for study clubs of various types. 


3. Thirdly, we want pamphlets or leaflets supplying lists of 
subjects for papers and debates in schools, working men’s clubs, 
study circles, and so forth. It requires very little experience of 
such institutions to convince us that much energy is wasted 
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in attempts to find suitable subjects. The topics actually 
discussed are often such as to dishearten the members and 
make them doubt the utility of such exercises. Sometimes 
the subject is academic, sometimes obsolete, sometimes 
ridiculously wide. No indication is given of accessible books 
which might be consulted, or lines of investigation which might 
be opened out, or principles which might serve as a basis 
for discussion. Hence the exercise is neither interesting nor 
educative. No progress is made because no system is followed. 

We suggest, then, lists of subjects to suit the various needs 
of different kinds of institutions. Each list might contain, 
say, a hundred topics, and under each topic would be given 
the names of suitable books,—really suitable books. Working 
men would not be referred to German tomes but to standard 
books which they can tackle, to popular and well-written 
pamphlets and so forth. At the same time suggestions would 
be given as to methods of treating each topic, lines of argument, 
objections, and the rest. Such a list would greatly increase 
the educative power of the institutions which cared to employ 
them. 


4. Schemes for lectures on social topics (again with 
references to literature and suggestions as to treatment) also 
need to be provided. It is very much to be desired that 
Catholics (and working men in particular) should become 
accustomed to giving lectures or informal talks on social and 
other subjects. They should be encouraged to start early and 
begin with a small circle of listeners, instead of waiting until 
they feel they have completely mastered all the intricate 
problems of their subject. To remain dumb until they had 
achieved this happy consummation would be to remain dumb 
for ever. The faculty of clear and expressive speech is not 
miraculously infused into social or other students at the age 
of forty-five. Let them learn how to assimilate and to give 
out their knowledge as soon as they acquire it. In this matter 
we may take a hint from the early history of the Fabian 
Society as recounted by Mr. Bernard Shaw: 


We had to study where we could and how we could. I need not 
repeat the history of the Hampstead Historic Club founded by a 
handful of us to read Marx and Proudhon, and afterwards turned into 
a systematic history class in which each student took his turn at being 
professor. . . . I made all my acquaintances think me madder than 
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usual by the pertinacity with which I attended debating societies and 
haunted all sorts of hole-and-corner debates and public meetings and 
made speeches at them. I was President of the Local Government 
Board at an amateur Parliament where a Fabian ministry had to 
put its proposals into black and white in the shape of Parliamentary 
Bills. Every Sunday I lectured on some subject which I wanted to 
teach myself; and it was not until I had come to the point of being 
able to deliver separate lectures, without notes, on Rent, Interest, 
Profit, Wages, Toryism, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, 
Trade-Unionism, Co-operation, Democracy, the Division of Society 
into Classes, and the Suitability of Human Nature to Systems of 
Just Distribution, that I was able to handle Social-Democracy as it 
must be handled before it can be preached in such a way as to present 
it to every sort of man from his own particular point of view... . 
A man’s Socialistic acquisitiveness must be keen enough to 
make him actually prefer spending two or three nights a week in 
speaking and debating, or in picking up social information even in 
the most dingy and scrappy way, to going to the theatre, or dancing or 
drinking, or even sweethearting, if he is to become a really competent 
propagandist—unless, of course, his daily work is of such a nature 
as to be in itself a training for political life; and that, we know, is the 
case with very few of us indeed.’ 


It is not enough for Catholic working men to listen in more 
or less stolid passivity to other people’s lectures. They must 
train themselves to lecture. Otherwise how can we possibly 
expect them to be alert in the defence of Catholic principles ? 
How can we expect them to be even moderately interested in 
the Catholic position? Their apprehension will at most be 
notional and not real, until we set their faculties of thought and 
speech to work. The results may be clumsy and halting at 
first; but assiduous practice will work wonders and set us 
dreaming of a Catholic Ruskin Hall. 


5. We want simple and interesting accounts of what 
Catholics are doing in other countries. Nothing is more likely to 
stimulate the working man to take an interest in social subjects 
than a vivid picture of what working men are doing to improve 
their material, intellectual and moral condition elsewhere. That 
there is a real demand for such literature among the working 
classes might be proved by abundant evidence. But little has 
been done to meet it, although there is a wealth of material 
which might be employed for the purpose. 

We are glad to learn that a series of shilling books, historical 


1 Fabian Tract No. 41. 
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and descriptive, dealing with Catholic social work in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and elsewhere, is already being 
undertaken by the Catholic Society for Social Study. We 
trust that they will be largely circulated among working 
men’s clubs, Federation Branches and the like. 


6. We have lately received from the German Vo/ksverein 
two little books which should form admirable models for similar 
works in English for which there would appear to be a real need. 

One, by Elisabeth Gnauck-Kuehne, is entitled Das Soziale 
Gemeinschaftsleben im Deutschen Reich. \t is well printed, 
attractively bound, and costs a shilling. Intended for the older 
pupils in Catholic girls’ schools and for young ladies generally, 
it forms an excellent introduction to social questions as they 
actually present themselves in Germany to-day. It deals with 
social organization, the action of the legislature and private 
initiative, schools of social reform, the place of women in social 
work, and so forth. Simple and concise, it should prove an 
admirable text-book and might serve as the basis for lectures in 
girls’ schools and elsewhere. 

Is it too much to hope that some of the members of the 
Catholic Women’s League will co-operate with the Study 
Society in producing a similar text book for our girls’ schools, 
and for the members of the League and others who are willing 
to undertake a little systematic study of such questions? In 
Mrs. Crawford’s stimulating volume /dea/s of Charity they 
already possess a book which should give them a preliminary 
interest in social action and create in them a desire to master at 
least the elements of Catholic sociology. 

The second book received from the Volksverein is entitled 
Die Jugend. \t contains a series of instructions to young men, 
especially of the working classes, on practical questions of public 
and private life. Much stress is laid upon the need of develop- 
ing a sturdy independence of character formed upon correct ideals. 
Only thus can the young Catholic meet the dangers which will 
assail him in workshop and warehouse. As regards public life, 
he is given a sketch of the German Constitution and of the chief 
political parties, his duties towards the State are explained and 
the true character of socialism set forth. Such practical 
questions as labour organization are also dealt with. Here 
again the book is cheap, attractive and written in a suitable 
style. 
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Passing now from the production of books to their circulation 
we may indicate some useful lines of activity which await the 
new society. 


1. The Catholic Truth Society already publishes a certain 
number of useful books and pamphlets on social subjects, a 
number which is likely to increase in the near future. Members 
of the Study Society will naturally make a point of providing 
themselves with literature of this kind, and will recommend it to 
others. A little concerted effort should secure its appearance 
not only in Catholic repositories but also in booksellers’ windows 
and even on the bookstalls. Lists might also be sent to the 
librarians of Catholic institutions. 

2. Much might also be done in the way of getting Catholic 
social literature into our public libraries. Here the co-operation 
of the Catholic Reading Guild would naturally be sought. 
The guild already supplies some two hundred of our public 
libraries with Catholic newspapers weekly, and has done some- 
thing to introduce Catholic books into these and other insti- 
tutions.! 

If the local ratepayer has a definite list of books to 
recommend, the authorities will in many cases be glad to get 
them, especially if the books have been already asked for. 
Where they are unwilling to do so, they will generally at least 
accept such books as a gift and place them on the shelves. 
Were the Catholic Reading Guild to obtain more general 
support it might, in concert with the Study Society, organize 
a complete service of voluntary local agents who would 
endeavour to get this kind of literature into the public libraries. 
The first thing to be done in each case would be to draw up 
a list of Catholic books already in the library, and then to 
ascertain from the Guild what other books it is most desirable 
to secure. Lists of the books finally placed on the shelves 
might then be circulated among the Catholics of the district 
and others who might be likely to consult them. Local 
Catholic papers (such as the Staffordshire Catholic Chronicle) 


1 The Hon. Secretary of the Guild is Miss Constable, 48, Fentiman Road, 
Clapham, S.W., and the annual subscription of members is half-a-crown. All 
Catholics should help this Guild, if not by becoming members, at least by co- 
operating in its work in other ways. The Guild, of which the Archbishop of 
Westminster is Hon. President, and to which the Holy Father has given a special 
blessing, is doing a great work for Catholicism in this country and deserves a 
wider support. Full information may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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or local editions of Catholic newspapers would render a great 
service by printing a list of the Catholic books to be found in 
the public libraries of their district, and these lists could be 
cut out and preserved by readers. 

3. Besides the reference libraries at the two bureaux, we 
may hope in time to see a circulating library of social literature. 
Not all can afford to form a library of their own, but some 
might be ready to pay the postage on such books as Antoine’s 
Cours d’Economie Social, or Brants’ Economie Politique, or 
Garriguet’s books on labour and property, or the works of 
Georges Goyau, Max Turmann, Hitze, and H. Pesch—to 
mention foreign authors only.! 

4. The editors of Catholic periodicals and newspapers would, 
we think, welcome well-written articles on social topics by those 
who, as a result of concerted study, are able to handle such 
topics with knowledge. Few subjects are more in demand at 
present, and it is of the greatest importance that they should 
be set forth in their connection with Catholic principles. For 
this work the Catholic Society for Social Study will, it may be 
hoped, train an increasing number of competent writers. The 
Catholic press in Germany owes much of its strength and 
popularity to its possession of a Catholic social platform, and 
its masterly handling of social problems as they arise. 

5. The work of the information office at each bureau will, of 
course, be capable of wide extension. The kind of information 
which will gradually accumulate there will largely depend upon 
the kind of questions which are sent up to it. Demand will 
condition supply. At the same time the bureaux themselves 
may do much to indicate to people the right kind of questions 
to ask. A study of the kind of work done at the information 
offices of / Action Populaire, the Catholic bureau in Holland, 
the Volksverein, the British Institute of Social Service, and the 
Catholic Women’s League, would do much to suggest ways in 
which the information office may be utilized. A useful pamphlet 
might be written on this subject. 

Two suggestions, however, may be made at once. The 
British Institute of Social Service keeps a register of voluntary 
social workers, which was opened in October, 1907, and has 
fully justified its existence. A similar register for Catholic 
workers might do much to increase the number of those who 
are helping. Very many of us are only deterred from doing 


? The method of the Fabian ‘‘ Book-box” might here be imitated. 
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useful work by the fact that we do not know of any work which 
we could conveniently do. The fact is, of course, that there is 
work for us all if we only knew it—work just adapted to our 
capacities and opportunities. The bank clerk who can spare 
a couple of evenings a week, the married woman with an 
occasional free afternoon, the youth with more leisure than 
brains, the man with brains and a little spare time, the people 
with money and the people without, the people in professions 
and business, the people at a loose end, the student at his 
books, the commercial traveller at the hotel, the invalid on the 
shelf—all might discover a congenial method of helping to 
promote the general well-being, if they would only state their 
qualifications and opportunities. For there is a great deal of 
very various work waiting to be done. There are books to be 
written or translated, statistics to be compiled, registers to be 
kept, information to be gathered, public libraries to be visited, 
newspapers to be distributed, literature to be circulated, boys’ 
brigades to be officered, clubs to be worked, lectures to be 
given, entertainments to be provided, advice to be offered, 
situations to be found, clothes to be made, people to be visited, 
committees to be attended—but the list is endless. Once more, 
there is work for everybody, and if people were shown exactly 
how to begin, we should hear less of the demand for more 
workers. 

6. The statistics furnished by Mr. O’Dea at the Manchester 
Conference bring out the fearful economic disabilities with 
which so large a proportion of Catholic working men have to 
contend. For a remedy we must look in great measure to an 
increased sense of justice in our educational authorities, or at 
least to an increased sensitiveness to electoral pressure on the 
part of Catholics, and to wise measures of general social reform. 
Yet we believe that much might be done by well-organized 
private effort, and it is surely not too much to hope that the 
new society may shortly begin to contribute its share to the 
improving of the economic condition of Catholic workmen. 
For concerted study, carried on in close contact with the 
realities of life, will reveal methods by which the Catholic social 
organism may be consolidated, waste and overlapping in 
charitable effort prevented, occupation found for the unemployed, 
careers provided for the promising. Social education and wise 
advice may do much to check a destitution which is apt to 
spread like a plague. Distress is often the result of ignorance, 
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—hence the value, for example, of labour bureaux. The work 
already effected by the Catholic Women’s League should 
convince us that by showing people how to help themselves we 
may often save ourselves the trouble of endeavouring (frequently 
in vain) to rescue them after they have gone under. The point 
might be illustrated at length, but enough has been said to 
indicate the kind of work which an information bureau might 
undertake with advantage. 

7. And finally there is the assistance of local study groups 
of every kind. Not only may they be provided with literature 
and information, but they may be organized, encouraged, and 
brought into touch with one another. Inter-parochial debates, 
for instance, have been known to prove highly stimulating. 
They may also be supplied on occasion with lecturers. Methods 
which they have found successful will be noted for the advantage 
of others. Investigations which they have made will be put 
at the service of students. Lines of study which they have 
pursued will be put to wider profit. Instead of a few isolated 
students struggling disconsolately in a jungle of confused 
theories and questionable statements we shall be a compact 
body, securely advancing along an assured route, confident that 
our labour is profitable. 


Such, then, is the kind of work which lies before a Catholic 
Society for Social Study. The programme which we have 
ventured to sketch may require modification, and will certainly 
receive addition. But it may at least convince us that the new 
society has got plenty of work to do, and that it deserves the 
hearty support of all Catholics who are conscious of their social 
responsibilities and willing to aid in the propagation of Catholic 


truth. 
CHARLES PLATER. 

























Anthropomorphism, Scientific and otherwise. 


> 


By the formidable term “ Anthropomorphism” is commonly 
understood the attribution of human qualities to the Deity or 
First Cause; which attribution is now considered to be so 
manifestly erroneous as to invalidate anything in the way of 
inference depending upon it. In particular, we are frequently 
assured that the time-honoured argument from, or for, design is 
thus discredited, since, when the natural theologian, with Paley, 
the Bridgewater Treatises, and Hugh Miller, quotes the countless 
instances in nature of mechanisms and contrivances necessarily 
reminding us of human inventions, though immensely more 
perfect and ingenious ; we must not forget that in the case of the 
human artificer such devices are in fact a confession of weakness, 
he being compelled to find a way of circumventing obstacles 
which he is unable to overcome; whereas nothing of the kind 
could be the case with omnipotence. No doubt, such an objection, 
which must be allowed to be specious, is valid to this extent, 
that the analogy between the works of man and those of nature, 
—to employ that convenient personification,—must not be 
pushed too far, as it has often been by those who have relied 
upon it. To say that in the structure of animals and plants, 
no less than in that of a steam-engine or an aeroplane, we 
discover evidence of purposive intelligence, is one thing ; to say 
that such analogy is adequate or exhaustive is quite another ; 
and to suppose that we can comprehend the precise object with 
which every device of the natural artificer was adopted, as we 
can in the case of the human, is clearly to attempt the impossible. 
As to the objection of which we have heard, it is obvious that 
the Author of Nature himself makes the conditions which his 
contrivances satisfy; whereas our mechanists and engineers 
must perforce deal with such as already exist independently 
of them; and we can no more argue that because the latter 
have to rack their wits to devise expedients to secure a desired 
effect, therefore the former must do so likewise, than we should 
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be justified in arguing that because astronomers must laboriously 
construct the path of a comet, this must itself do the like in 
order to describe the course which they calculate. 

It is, in fact, very hard for men, even the most rigorously 
scientific, to avoid anthropomorphism, in a sense somewhat 
different from that already spoken of. Almost inevitably, we 
import into the consideration of nature ideas which should 
properly have no place save where we are speaking of the works 
of man. A very ordinary example of this is afforded by what 
is obviously so merely relative as the element of dimension or 
size. When we see a watch, for instance, no bigger than a 
threepenny-bit, we are struck with wonder and admiration at 
the skill and cleverness of the man who made it, as if the bare 
fact that it is so minute made it really more marvellous. But 
in the course of every summer there are produced myriads of 
almost microscopic mechanisms of nature’s contriving, tiny 
gnats, for instance, which are to a threepenny-bit as this is toa 
cart-wheel, or to a blue-bottle fly as a humming-bird to a 
golden eagle. Each of these contains elaborate apparatus for 
nutrition, respiration, blood circulation, reproduction, flight, 
sight, and all the rest, including, as we sometimes find to 
our cost, effective machinery for pumping blood from the 
veins of such ultra-Brobdingnagian monsters as our noble 
selves; muscles, nerves, veins, and arteries ramifying into a 
network of almost inconceivable delicacy. So in innumerable 
other instances—both animal and vegetable. In regard of the 
latter, Sir J. J. Thomson thus spoke in his presidential address 
to the British Association at Winnipeg : 


Consider for a moment the problem presented by almost any plant 
—the characteristic and often exquisite detail of flower leaf and habit, 
and remember that the mechanism which controls this almost infinite 
complexity was once contained in a seed perhaps hardly large enough 
to be visible. We have here one of the most entrancing problems in 
chemistry and physics it is possible to conceive. 


Nor is it only in respect of dimension that the handicraft of 
Nature thus admits no comparison with that of man. Whereas, 
if placed under a microscope the works of the most delicately 
finished watch ever made, appear as rude and coarse as those 
of a common mangle, the more we magnify each detail of 
organic nature we find, on the contrary, more and more 
marvellous beauty and perfection in every minutest detail. It 
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is manifest that here there is no analogy with the work of man, 
and that what to him presents insuperable difficulty, is for 
Nature as simple a matter as it is for a mirror to reflect the 
most complex of images. In this respect, therefore, we find 
in nature no trace of the limitations inseparable from human 
work. Whether it be right to argue that because of the 
absence of such limitations we can find no reason for 
inferring the presence in the one case, as in the other, of such 
an element as purposive intelligence, is another question. 

In quite an opposite sense the idea that mere size must 
have a positive importance, is found to be assumed. Thus, a 
popular rationalist writer has described the brain of an ant as 
“probably the most marvellous bit of matter in existence,” 
more wonderful than even the brain of a man, because, albeit 
the intelligence of which it is taken to be the active instrument 
be acknowledged to be of a rather lower order than our own, 
the brain itself is yet so much smaller than ours. This is 
something like supposing that it would be less wonderful to 
find signs of intellect in Mont Blanc than in Primrose Hill, or 
that a hippopotamus might be expected to be more sagacious 
than a fox or a weasel. 

There is, however, much more than this. As has been well 
observed,! there is an anthropomorphism in the classical phrase 
of Darwinism, “ Natural Selection,” and in its counterpart, 
“Survival of the fittest,” when, as is usual, “fittest” is taken to 
mean that which best favours development in a “higher” or 
more perfect direction. But in reality, apart from the idea of 
purpose, “fittest” can only mean “fittest to survive,” and we 
arrive at nothing more satisfactory than the mere truism or 
tautology that those fitter to survive, survive as a rule better 
than those less fit; though as to how such fitness be produced, 
we learn nothing. 

But, beyond this, we constantly meet with anthropomorphism 
of the crudest kind, in just the opposite direction to that in 
which the term is usually applied: for those who are most 
ready to repudiate such an idea in regard of the Author of 
Nature find no difficulty in ascribing human modes of thought 
to creatures the most insignificant, and even unintelligent. 
Professor Haeckel, as is well known, would invest even the 
ultimate atoms, or other constituents of matter, with sensation 
and will, “though naturally of the lowest grade,” so that 

Professor Bowne, in the Hibbert Journal, October, 1909. 
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“they experience an inclination for condensation, a dislike 
of strain; they strive after the one and struggle against the 
other.”! Whatever this may mean, a point which does not 
now concern us, it is clear that the great prophet of materialistic 
Monism introduces into his cosmogony a decidedly anthropo- 
morphic element, even though “of the lowest grade,” and 
many of his humbler followers do still more in the same 
direction, for it is a common experience to hear professed 
naturalists explain the evolutionary stages through which 
animals or plants are assumed to have passed by explaining 
the motives with which each step was undertaken, and this 
with an assurance which seems to imply that the mind of 
the creatures in question is thoroughly understood. Here, for 
example, to take a single instance, is the account given by a 
popular writer of the heroic behaviour of so lowly an animal 
as a butterfly or moth, in order to secure the good of its race, 
even in its own direst extremity.” 


It is remarkable to note the foresight which a female butterfly 
or moth exhibits when captured, before any harm befalls her. She 
does her utmost that her species may not suffer. I have several times 
captured a female tiger-moth or a Red Admiral butterfly, and placed 
one or the other in a box. The wise creature evidently realized that 
she was a prisoner, and within a very short time had laid on the side 
of the box a large quantity of beautiful little eggs, from which in due 
season a great number of minute larve have hatched. 


Here, obviously, we have an instance of anthropomorphism, 
and anthropomorphism of singularly high character, for how 
many human beings would be able to think in the circum- 
stances of their duties to posterity, or would resolutely set 
themselves to their accomplishment ? 

The truth is rather that the idea of an intelligence underlying 
the operations of Nature is so imperiously suggested by the 
facts we observe, that it is impossible to rid ourselves of it, and, 
in one form or another, it must needs be introduced. If turned 
out of the door, it comes in through the window ; and those who 
deem it truly scientific to deny it to the First Cause of the 
Universe, find no difficulty in ascribing it to the lowliest of His 
works. 

J. G. 


1 Riddle of the Universe (Popular Edition), p. 78. 
2 The Story of Insect Life, p. 43. W. P. Westell. 
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BELGIUM is admittedly, in view of its progress, industry, and 
material prosperity, a very wonderful little country. Taking 
into consideration its limited area, the absence of many natural 
resources and the peculiar disadvantage of its geographical 
position (it has practically no sea-board), it has reached in the 
short space of seventy years a degree of civilization which 
places its inhabitants amongst the foremost peoples of the 
earth. Its commerce has been developed on the latest scientific 
lines. Every labour and time-saving apparatus is brought into 
use to insure the highest efficiency in all departments of the 
country’s trade. Looking over the returns for 1907 we find the 
amount of her export trade valued at 6,247 millions of francs, 
which is nearly two-thirds the amount of her neighbour France, 
a country many times her size, and with immeasurably greater 
natural advantages. She possesses the lion’s share of that 
portion of the continental carrying trade which has its origin 
this side of the Channel, and not a year passes but sees larger 
and swifter vessels added to her passenger service. She does 
not grudge a large immediate outlay to secure a firmer and 
wider grasp on the market of the future—a far-sighted lavish- 
ness which has borne abundant fruit in the past. Thus, merely 
to save four minutes on the main line from Ostend, a new 
section of railway and a new railway station have lately been 
constructed. Her great towns, Brussels and Antwerp, have 
nothing that resembles the squalor of our London East End. 
Travel the country from one end to another, the impression 
left on one is that of wealth and prosperity pretty evenly 
distributed everywhere. Specimens of the vagrant class are 
few and far between, and one is rarely accosted by a beggar. 
As is well known, Belgium is a standing refutation of the theory 
that the application of Catholic principles to politics and the 
profession by the State of the Catholic religion necessarily 
result in decay and retrogression. Catholics have been in power 
VOL. CXIV. EE 
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for over a quarter of a century, and have ruled on the whole 
with conspicuous fairness and success. The Opposition com- 
prises all the anti-ecclesiastical elements of the country, a fact 
which gives a religious colouring to the usual Parliamentary 
rivalry. But the country is substantially Catholic. For 
apostolic zeal and devotion to the interests of the Church its 
Foreign Missions rank next to those of France. Many well- 
to-do families set aside a fixed sum annually (and this no 
inconsiderable one) which goes to support missionary enterprize 
in India, the Congo, or elsewhere. By nature a peace-loving 
people, the Belgians are quickly roused if their religious interests 
are interfered with. Witness their struggles under the Austrian 
Emperor, Joseph II., and the Dutch Government. No less 
marked than the Belgian’s devotion to the religion of his fathers 
is his love of liberty and hatred of all forms of tyrannical 
government. A true democrat at heart, he is keen to preserve 
the sound democratic basis of the constitution under which he 
lives. The Government has always to face the comments of 
an enlightened public criticism, as well as the attacks of its 
natural foes. But although slightly weakened, owing to internal 
dissensions, at the last election, the Catholic party remains in 
power, and affords an object-lesson to the Governments of 
Europe of the proper relations between Church and State. 
The Bishops and clergy are left alone to do their work in their 
own way. The Constitutions inculcate respect for religious 
belief. For instance, should a party of soldiers meet a priest 
who is publicly carrying the Blessed Sacrament it is bound to 
halt and present arms, whilst the officers salute with their sword, 
and the bugles sound a fanfare. This sight, as may easily be 
imagined, is a very impressive one. 

The Prime Minister and Cabinet are Catholic not merely in 
name, openly practising their religion and seeking its aid in the 
discharge of their duties. They are not afraid to profess their 
principles in Parliament in face of the hostile and unbelieving 
minority—a fact to astonish considering how generally in the 
councils of the nations all appeal to religious interests and the 
claims of God have been abandoned. 

It may be asked, how does this Catholic Government 
maintain itself in power, whilst the Catholic nation on its 
borders allows itself to be trampled on by a handful of 
Freemasons and Atheists. It has powerful and relentless 
enemies, embittered by long years of defeat and exclusion from 
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office. The Liberals and the Socialists, who form the 
Opposition, had their day of power and abused it. The 
iniquities of the Liberal régzme in the early eighties have taught 
the Catholics a lesson of organization and cohesion, which has 
stood them in good stead ever since. Belgium is ruled by 
universal male suffrage (with a logical system of proportional 
representation and an allowance of further votes on property 
and educational qualifications), and consequently the Govern- 
ment rests wholly on the mass of the people. It is this class 
which the Revolution has seized on in other countries to pursue 
its war against the Church; it is this class which the Catholics 
in Belgium have been careful to keep true to Christian ideals 
by every variety of educative and social effort. It calls for 
a ceaseless and vigorous struggle, and it is to the credit of the 
Catholics of Belgium, lay as well as clerical, that the struggle is 
maintained with such energy and success. One main instrument 
by which the workers of Belgium are protected against the 
inroads of socialistic and anti-Christian ideas, is that known as 
the Patronage System, to which we propose to devote a few 
pages. Belgium is already experiencing the struggle between 
religion and irreligion, to which, competent observers tell us, all 
party contests in this country will ultimately be reduced, and, 
therefore, its methods of action are well worth our study. At 
any rate, the description of what is actually done to combat 
Socialism in a Catholic country may be of assistance to our 
clergy, and to those of our Catholic laymen who are ready and 
willing to help in the amelioration of the temporal and spiritual 
lot of their poorer brethren. 

First of all, then, a Patronage is an institution run on 
practical lines, managed and conducted entirely by Catholic 
laymen, having for its object the betterment, from a moral, 
educational, and religious point of view, of the working class. 
The Preface to the Rules and Statutes of the Patronage, which 
I have before me, has for heading, “ Deus Charitas est,” and 
reads as follows: 

C’est se conformer aux préceptes de Dieu et aux intentions de 
l'Eglise que de s’occuper d’ceuvres spirituelles et corporelles de charité. 

Si nous nous décidons 4 prendre une part active a la direction du 
Patronage St. , hous devons avoir pour but la gloire de Dieu et le 
bien des Ames. 

N’oublions jamais cette parole de Jésus-Christ. “Tout ce que 
vous aurez fait au moindre de ces petits, c’est 4 moi-méme que vous 
l’aurez fait.” 
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Le Divin Maitre nous demande notre travail et nous promet de le 
récompenser. 

Il ne nous demande pas le succts. Ne nous laissons donc 
par envahir par le découragement, si nous ne recueillons pas toujours, 
comme nous le voudrions, le fruit de nos exhortations et de nos peines. 

La mission des confrtres du Patronage est noble et élevée ; ils ont 
4 réaliser la fin que l’ceuvre se propose. IIs doivent donc avant tout 
rechercher les meilleurs moyens d’action sur les patronnés en vue du 
but & atteindre. En examinant la chose sous le rapport religieux et 
moral, ces moyens peuvent se réduire 4 trois principaux: l’exemple, la 
parole et l’action. 

Dans les ceuvres de charité il n’y a ni jeunes, ni vieux, ni conscrits, 
ni vétérans. Jésus-Christ est un maitre qu’il fait bon de servir tout 
age; c’est un chef qui prend tout ce qui veut venir 4 lui; sous son 
étendard on se réunit bien a I’aise, et l’education des troupes est bien 
vite faite. 


The above extract shows that the main object of these 
institutions is religious. That the practical side is also 
prominent, may be gleaned from the following extract from the 
first rule: 


Le Patronage St. a pour but d’améliorer la condition religieuse, 
intellectuelle et morale de la classe ouvritre. Il cherche & atteindre ce 
but par les instructions religieuses et les conférences ; il inculque aux 
jeunes ouvriers des idées d’ordre, de travail, d’économie, s’interessant 
& eux tant au dehors qu’ & l’intérieur du local, il veille & l’accomplisse- 
ment régulier de leurs devoirs religieux, il leur facilite de pourvoir 4 
toutes les nécessités de la vie et leur procure des récréations honnétes. 


The constitution of the ruling body, formed as it is of 
laymen (chaplains being attached to watch over the spiritual 
and moral interests of the fatronnés), is composed of three 
grades, viz. : 

I. Honorary members, i.e., those who encourage the good 
work, either by their influence or position in the country, or 
who give considerable financial support.! 

II. Passive members, i.e, those who contribute financial 
assistance, and have a voice in the general management of 
affairs, but for one reason or another are unable to render 
personal assistance. 

III. Active members, i.e., those who live in a centre where 


1 The Prime Minister is Honorary President of all the Patronages throughout the 
country. 
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the Patronage flourishes, are present at the evening reunions— 
who constitute, in a word, the working body. 

Out of the above, different committees are formed which 
meet periodically to pass new regulations, audit accounts, &c.! 

A particular Patronage is divided into three sections, each 
of which is administered by a President and bureau of active 
members, and is constituted as follows: 

1. Boys from 11 to 14 years of age. 

2. Boys from 14 to 16 years of age. 

3. Young men from 16 to 18 years of age. 

At eighteen years of age the exigencies of military service, 
apprenticeship, &c., necessitate irregular attendances, and it is 
then that the young men may join the workmen's clubs, several 
of which are found in all the towns of the country. 

If a youngster wishes to join the club, he must be brought 
either by his parents or by a fatronné already known for his 
good conduct and reliable character. The recommendation of 
a priest of his parish or of a local Catholic gentleman will also 
suffice. He is allowed the run of the club for two months, 
when, should he be in every respect satisfactory, his name is 
inscribed on the books. A visit is made by a member (zz., 
official) to the boy’s parents in case they do not bring him, to 
obtain their consent and approval, besides inquiring into their 
respectability, &c. 

The Patronage is open daily from five till ten p.m., and 
patronnés belonging to the different sections come earlier or 
leave later as the case may be. All kinds of games suited to 
their age are supplied. Gymnastics take place twice a week. 

On great occasions, such as distribution of medals and 
prizes, &c., the boys (in costume) play a small piece, to which 
their parents and relations are invited. 

Conferences on things useful and educative are held 
periodically. 

To each Patronage a savings bank (caisse d’épargne) is 
attached, in which the fatronnés may put their earnings, and 
liberal interest is offered to encourage thrift. 

Each section has Mass and Benediction in the parish church 
on Sunday at a fixed hour, and surveillance at these services 
comes under the head of the active member’s duties. The 
latter is frequently reminded by the statutes of the value of 


1 To avoid confusion of terms, we will call ‘‘ members” those who actually run 
the club whilst giving the name of Jatronné to the youngsters who frequent the club. 
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his example (ze, going to Holy Communion, saying the 
Rosary, &c.) 

Punishments are very little used, and may be briefly stated 
as consisting in: 

1. Being placed in the corner and forbidden to play games 
for half an hour or so, 

2. Being forbidden to smoke (N.B.—A very real punishment, 
though it may not seem so to us). 

3. Having to appear before the President and bureau. 

It may be of interest to know that Belgian law prohibits 
under severe pains and penalties all forms of corporal punish- 
ment and the striking of one person by another. 


And now as to the duties, &c., of active members. In the 
first place, to become an active member one must be recom- 
mended by two actual members of the club, and elected by 
ballot. Two-thirds of the votes constitute an election. The 
newly-enrolled member is told off to a section by the President 
of the Patronage, and must be present at one-half of the 
reunions held during the year, failure to do so involving 
disqualification. As a consequence there are none but genuine 
volunteers, and mere amateurs find no place. These active 
members are principally drawn from Universities and training 
colleges in the large towns, and are for the most part aspirants 
to the medical profession, the bar, engineering, &c. Presidents 
of sections, &c., are generally with common consent, men well 
on in their profession, in business, &c. In the same patronage 
a dozen or so of undergraduates will pass their evenings with 
the youngsters, keeping an eye on them, helping them with 
their games, reconciling differences, &c., and in other ways 
ensuring good order and discipline. Other undergraduates will 
take a regular class of mathematics, others French, German, and 
so on. 

Finally, there is a chaplain to each section, who is a curate 
of the parish. He gives conferences from time to time, and 
once a week occupies himself with the duty of teaching boys 
the Christian doctrine. His duty is to arrange for the weekly 
Mass and Benediction mentioned above for the particular 
section belonging to his parish. He attends the meetings of 
the different committees, and his advice and counsel are always 
sought after and gratefully received. 


1 This is generally entailed by repeated misbehaviour, and may be followed by 
dismissal. 
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And now for a general remark before I go on to give a 
description of the practical working of these institutions. One 
notices at once an entire absence of compulsion or restraint in 
the management and working of a Patronage. By joining a 
boy incurs no liabilities—he can leave whenever he likes, and 
except for serious misbehaviour, he will not be sent away. 
Deprivation of coupons entitling to some prize or medal or 
outing during the course of the year is the punishment most in 
use. It appears to be a very effective one. Thus the boy is 
urged on by the holding out to him of substantial prizes which 
he can make his own by assiduous attendance and good 
conduct. The policy, it will be seen, is a far-sighted one, and 
aims at making right conduct more attractive by making its 
rewards more tangible: a motive never to be neglected when 
dealing with men in the mass ; and it is justified by unequivocal 
success. One might call it a temptation to good instead of to 
evil. Some particular attraction comes along in the shape of 
carnival, &c. There is at once a temptation to stay out in the 
streets at night time, instead of turning up at the club. 
A remedy is required, and it is forthcoming in the shape of 
additional coupons bestowed on all who turn up at the club 
that night. 

There is no subscription beyond a halfpenny or so a week, 
which each boy has to pay on Sunday evening. Thus is 
prevented the evil generally attendant on getting everything for 
nothing. 


II. 


Some time since a friend offered to show me over a 
Patronage. After traversing several streets and whilst still in 
a respectable part of the town we arrived opposite a large gate 
opening on to an asphalted playground of considerable size, 
and passed through. The latter was occupied by a lot of 
youngsters, mostly of the street-arab type, who appeared to be 
very happy, spending the time in playing outdoor games of 
various kinds. A gentleman with a pipe in his mouth was 
exercising a sort of general superintendence over the pro- 
ceedings. He strolled over to us and I was introduced to 
Doctor 

“Come to join us?” he asked pleasantly. 

“Not this evening,” I replied, “ but tell me, how often do 
you come here ?” 
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“Pretty well every night. You see my work is over in the 
afternoon and then I come along for a bit of relaxation.” 

“A bit of relaxation! But don’t you find it somewhat 
trying looking after these youngsters ?” 

“ Not at all. Sometimes one is tired, of course, but the work 
is very consoling in its results and well repays the evenings 
spent in the company of the street-arab. Trying to turn him 
into a decent fellow becomes quite a hobby, and the process of 
watching the individual character improve is a very absorbing 
one,” 

He presently nodded and strolled off to some other part of 
the field which at that moment was calling for his attention. 

“Very good sort,” said my friend. (I afterwards found out 
that the young medico was engaged to his sister.) ‘“ He’s 
always down here with his pipe in his mouth and seems to be 
very happy over it all.” One involuntarily caught oneself saying, 
“What ye do to the least of these little ones, ye do it unto Me.” 

Strolling over to the edge of the playground, we were 
presently under a large porch. Several members (by their 
appearance undergraduates) were talking to an elderly gentle- 
man of perhaps fifty years of age. I was again introduced, and 
this time it turned out to be a /uge ad’ instruction. 

“ Candidate for the German class?” he ventured laughingly. 
Further inquiry elicited the fact that this pleasant-faced police- 
magistrate was in the habit of coming along twice a week to 
teach German to anybody who wished to learn it. It would 
probably puzzle many people to know how he could bring 
himself to leave the society of his wife and family and come 
down to teach the ragamuffins—but he managed to do it. 

Mounting a staircase we crossed a spacious room which 
contained several billiard-tables, besides paper-stands, card- 
tables, &c. This, so I was told, forms part of the Workmen’s 
Club. Half-a-dozen men of the latter class were grouped round 
the stove smoking and talking together in an undertone; a 
couple were playing billiards, whilst others read the newspapers. 
All appeared to be very much at home. One noticed that they 
were more tidily dressed than is usually the case among the 
working class. One of them, on being asked a question by my 
friend, stood up and answered very respectfully. The impres- 
sion left on me by these people was a grateful one. They 
seemed to be conscious of what had been done for them since 
they first came under these influences, perhaps ten years before. 
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I was told that probably a number of those in the room owed 
their present employment to the kindness of different members. 

We next found ourselves in a small hall. There we 
encountered another crowd of ragamuffins. It was Sunday, 
and the catechism class had just come to an end. The boys 
were now engaged in going through a series of gymnastic 
exercises under the direction of an instructor who appeared to 
be inculcating notions of discipline with kindness and discrimi- 
nation. Several members were chatting together and watching 
the proceedings with interest. They were all enthusiastic, and 
wanted me to join, but I pointed to the fact that I did not know 
Flemish. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said one, “we'll teach you enough 
Flemish in a fortnight to satisfy all requirements.” ! 

The President remarked that the language was very easy, 
that he’d known somebody—I never heard the rest of the 
story, for at that moment the gymnastics having come to an 
end, the speaker had to blow a whistle. By way of reply the 
rope-ladders and muscle-making contrivances were quickly 
secured overhead or stowed away in corners out of sight— 
everything appearing to be done with hearty good-will. <A 
general supervision was exercised by the group of members to 
whom I had been talking, and this without giving the appear- 
ance of doing anything beyond helping the boys with the work. 
A stand for a magic-lantern was then rigged up, and a 
gentleman in a sonorous voice began with the aid of a series of 
slides to give an account of the disastrous flood which had 
recently visited the town. Perfect order reigned among the 
boys. They appeared to listen with great interest, and as well- 
known parts of the vicinity were exposed to view, became 
quite animated, doubtless pointing out to each other some spot 
or other whither they had fled to escape the local policeman or 
their mother's slipper. At the end they clapped their hands by 
way of appreciation. The President mounted a raised dais, 
rang a small bell for silence, and thanked the lecturer in a few 
words. He then read out one of the disciplinary regulations 
respecting the boys, said it had not been so well observed that 
week, pointed out its utility and necessity, and hoped that the 
following Sunday evening he would be able to tell them that it 
had been faithfully observed by all. A short pause followed, 


1 Members of the Society of Jesus frequently give their assistance as Prefects in 
a Patronage, their experience in this respect being invaluable. 
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another bell was sounded, and the President began reciting in 
a slow voice, accompanied by all present, the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, and Creed, followed by Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
the whole lasting about five minutes. It being Sunday, and a 
feast-day in addition, each youngster received a couple of large 
biscuits, paid his weekly toll of a halfpenny, and disappeared 
into the night. 

Whilst the above was taking place the boys belonging to 
the middle and higher sections were amusing themselves in 
another part of the building reserved to them. A glance as 
one passed through revealed the fact that some were playing 
cards, some dominoes, &c., others were sitting round tables 
smoking and yarning. Of course during the week some of 
these young men take life more seriously, and a good few of 
them attend the voluntary courses in French, German, Mathe- 
matics, &c., mention of which has been made above. It is most 
consoling to notice how young Catholic undergraduates willingly 
give up their leisure time (in other words, something that costs) 
to instruct these poor boys—and not only boys, for a good 
number of the workmen’s circle attend the mathematical and 
geometrical drawing classes. 

I was rather amused another evening when passing by one 
of the class-rooms to see the heterogeneous crowd assembled to 
profit from the lecturer’s discourse. There were young boys 
and old boys, gunners from the artillery, and privates from the 
infantry—the reason no doubt for the latter’s presence being 
their early return to civil life on discharge to the reserve, and 
to the fact of there being no time like the present for working 
up the theoretical side of their trade. My friend stopped one 
young man coming out from some language class or other, and 
spoke to him in French. He appeared to have a very good 
colloquial knowledge of the language, and this for an unedu- 
cated boy of fifteen in Flanders is quite exceptional. Further 
questioned, he began talking in English, it is true with a certain 
amount of hesitation and difficulty, still it was grammatical, 
and the pronunciation quite respectable. He followed me quite 
easily when I spoke. He told me his German knowledge was 
on a par with his English. Of course he happened to be an 
exceptionally bright boy, but all the same it shows what can be 
done if a little trouble is taken to improve the education and 
fortune of the street arab. Questioned as to his aim in life, he 
told us he hoped to be a commercial traveller, and make a 
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flourishing line of business for himself. It is easy to see that 
left to ramble the streets and associate with bad company, his 
ambition would probably have been to worry the police. They 
told me that many of these boys turn out a great credit to the 
institution, and later on in life gratefully recall all that has been 
done for them, besides remaining excellent Christians and 
devoted to the Church. That they vote solidly for the Catholic 
party goes without saying, and here we have at once one of the 
mainstays of the Government in Belgium. 

One evening early in January I was present at a distribution of 
medals, &c., to those youngsters (and they turned out to be a very 
goodly proportion) who had been faithful in their attendance at 
the Patronage during the year. The large hall was crowded, 
and every pillar and post occupied by little swarming bits of 
humanity. To-night was rather a push for room, as all the 
parents were invited, and besides, Canon and some of 
the clergy and people of standing in the place had promised to 
put in an appearance. The working man and his wife were 
there, dressed up for the occasion. The President, having got 
on to the stage, read out the names of the different boys. The 
latter came up in turn, and the good Canon pinned on the 
medals, addressing to each a few words of encouragement. For 
those who had completed more than one year, or two years, &c., 
as the case might be, the surplus good time was marked by the 
addition of a silver bar for each year. The gaining of a specified 
number entitles the wearer to be enrolled in a kind of corps 
@’ dite, which brings with it advantages of a pecuniary kind very 
useful at the outset of a young man’s career. A play in Flemish 
followed the distribution of medals, and, considering the 
material, was very well done—the different mammas being 
frantic with joy when their particular piece of property appeared 
on the stage, if it was only to deliver the usual telegram from 
the absent party. 

A fortnight or so before the above gathering took place the 
Christmas-tree night came off! A Christmas-tree of course 
meant presents for everybody—but at other reunions held 
during the year, I believe quite an assortment of blankets, rugs, 
china-ware, &c., are distributed to those who in one way or 
another have proved themselves worthy of these rewards. 





1 This is evidently an importation from Germany, as the Christmas-tree does 
not appear to be a social custom in France, whence come many of the manners and 
habits of the Belgian people. 
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Here is another stroke of good policy, as fond mothers are on 
the look out for useful things of this sort, and certainly the 
prudent ones would see to it that their youngsters did not miss 
a chance of gaining any coupons that might be going. 

That the Belgians are a delightfully informal! lot of people 
goes without saying. They never stand on ceremony, and are 
just as ready to jostle against royalty on the promenade at 
Ostend as they are to stop and talk in the middle of the road 
with their tailor. 

One night I dropped in at the Patronage to find a committee 
engaged in electing the members of a section for the coming 
year. Not the least sign of officialdom or constraint—every 
body with his pipe or his cigar, and his glass by his side. They 
were all chaffing one another about the balloting, and who was 
going to be first, &c. Somebody’s hat was seized from a sofa 
and the voting papers were thrown into it. There was no one 
who did not feel sure that he would be elected President, and 
he gave vent to his alarm accordingly. Everybody wanted to 
insist on my voting as well, otherwise I would be left out in the 
cold. The elections over, pipes re-charged, and the President’s 
health drunk, the latter remarked warningly that all possible 
economy consistent with efficiency had been practised during 
the year, whereupon somebody shouted: “Out with it like a 
man—how much are we short ?” 

“Qh, about francs,’ remarked the President; I forget 
the amount now, but it was nothing very alarming. 

The sum was promptly split up into as many parts as there 
were members—the proportionate amount charged against each, 
and all went on smoking as if life were still tolerable. 

A proposal on the part of somebody to alter the hour for 
Mass or Benediction, I forget which, met with a reply from the 
chaplain that the Bishop would hardly grant that, as there was 
some serious impediment in the way. 

“Very well, Padre, we'll go on as we were before.” 





Enough has been written, perhaps, to give readers a bird’s- 
eye view of the theoretical and practical side of a Belgian 
Patronage. That these institutions, scattered broadcast up and 
down the country, are for the permanent good of religion, are 
a firm barrier to the advance of Socialism, and benefit the 
working class of the population in every way, goes without 
saying. Further, I am told the financial question is not a 
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very serious one, as once the institution is running, and, with so 
much voluntary assistance, the funds required to keep things 
going are not very great. Of course, expense would vary 
according to locality, rent of buildings, price of land, &c. 

In concluding this article, I might put the question, Is it not 
possible for something run on similar lines to be introduced 
into this country? People will say we have guilds, confraterni- 
ties, Societies of St. Vincent de Paul, Boys’ Clubs, Boys’ 
Brigades, and the like. All very well and good, but so far as 
I know, we have nothing in this country quite like a Patronage, 
in thoroughness and extent. The monetary outlay is not large, 
though, of course, in a Catholic country it is easier to find and 
cheaper to rent suitable buildings. We are less likely to fail in 
that, however, than in the personal services, which, after all, is 
the soul of these undertakings, and which blesseth both him 
that gives and him that takes. Many suggestions and many 
appeals have been made in THE MONTH and elsewhere, and 
still the number of those amongst us who have practically 
grasped the great need of the day remains very small. Socialism 
of the anti-Christian type can never be effectively combated 
by newspaper articles or discussions. We must show the 
working man what Christianity is in practice if we want him to 
learn that all his hope, here and hereafter, lies in its maintenance 
or its adoption. It is not an affair of the clergy alone, although 
they can do much by way of initiative and direction. The 
Patronage system of Belgium is the work of the laity, who have 
realized their duty towards their weaker brethren. 


FREDERICK O'CONNOR. 








“The Earthly Paradise of the West.” 


a 


THE Plain of Dol, known in Brittany as 4e Marais de Dol, or 
simply /e Marais, has been called “ The earthly Paradise of the 
West.” This poetical description of its charm will be confirmed 
by all who have rambled through it and become acquainted 
with its many interesting features. It extends from the town 
of Dol to the sea, that is, from six to seven £z/omeéetres, and is 
particularly level and fertile. Its value is computed at over 
fifty millions of francs and its revenue at two millions. 

Its area was once covered by the forest of Scissy, which in 
the year 709 was submerged by the sea—and that there was 
such a forest has been proved by the countless numbers of tree- 
trunks which are found buried in the soil and are constantly 
rising towards the surface. For instance, in a certain area no 
trunks will be found during one year, but during the next year 
several will be dug out of the same space. 

It is difficult to paint in words a scene whose colour and 
whose light and shade are thrown upon such a wide canvas as 
the Plain of Dol; but whether viewed from the summit of 
Mont Dol, or seen in detail when strolling through its roads 
and lanes, villages and fields, it is suffused with a tender love- 
liness all its own. In spring, on a May morning, it is radiant 
as youth; the delicate green of the budding trees, the flowers 
of the fields blue, pink, and white; the hedges of living gold, 
from the pale lemon of broom to the deep orange of gorse, all 
glow in the sunlight, whose radiance is dimmed now and again 
with a delicate veiling of shadow cast by the leaves of the tall 
trees quivering in the breeze. Far as the eye can see an ocean 
of pale green and the pink and white of apple blossom sways 
gently as a summer sea, whose coast on the one hand is the 
blue, distant hills of Normandy, on the other the long, low, grey 
shore of the Bay of St. Michel, outlined by the dyke. 

What a soothing and yet keen delight it is 

To gaze on the green sea of leaf and bough 


Which glistening lay all round... lone and wild 
As if to itself the quiet forest smiled. 
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The dyke, which extends for twenty-two miles, was built in 
the twelfth century to protect the plain from the inroads of the 
sea, and it is still strong to endure the ever-recurring wash and 
back-wash of the waves. The coast road, which is long, bare, 
and unsheltered by tree or hedge, runs along the dyke, and is 
studded at intervals with hamlets and little villages, whose 
melodious names describe their romantic situation, as, for 
instance, S. Meloir-des-Ondes, S. Bendit-des-Ondes. A few wind- 
mills are interspersed with these villages, but for the greater 
length of the way the only attraction is the wide view of the 
Bay of St. Michel, miles upon miles of sea flowing in that great 
curve; and when the tide is out, miles and miles of grey sand 
leading off into dim remoteness where stands the “ Marvel of 
the West,” Mont St. Michel. For the dyke extends from near 
Cancale to within a mile or two of the Mount. 

While gazing at the verdant plain, or the wide, sandy bay, 
the question arises, “Can this be Brittany of the wild-rock 
coast, the iron-bound?” Yes, for one of Brittany’s charms, 
perhaps its greatest, is that it is full of surprises. It can be 
stern and tender, wild and tame, barren and fertile; it can 
boast of mountain and plain, of river, lake, and sea; of wooded 
hills and valleys, of 

bare heaths spreading clear as day 
Moor behind moor far, far away 
Into the heart of Brittany— 
And here and there, lock’d by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth, glittering sea, 


And many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining .. . 


The town from which the Marais takes its name is very old ; 
it was once a very important fortress on the frontier between 
Normandy and Brittany, and afterwards became, until the 
thirteenth century, the residence of the Archbishop. 

At the present day it is only remarkable for its ancient 
appearance, its fine Cathedral, and the corn-market, held in the 
old Carmelite Church of Notre-Dame-sous-Dol. But within its 
immediate vicinity are the great menhir of the Champ Dolent 
and Mont Dol. The former, which is thirty feet above ground, 
and eight or nine feet below, is surmounted by a wooden crucifix: 
it stands ina high field about a mile from the town, and isa 
magnificent specimen of Brittany’s many pagan monuments. 

Mont Dol concentrates so much interest within its small 
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area, that it is impossible to enter into detailed description, 
therefore a sketchy outline only can be traced. It arises 
abruptly from the plain to the height of 200 or 250 feet about 
a mile from the town in the opposite direction from the menhir. 
It is a granite island containing a little community of its own; 
on the summit are a high tower surmounted by an image, or 
rather statue, of our Lady—wNotre Dame de lEspérance; an 
ancient Druidical chapel, two windmills, some fine chestnuts, an 
inexhaustible fountain, and a stone upon which is imprinted 
the footmark which, legend says, was left by the Archangel 
Michael when he sprang from Mont Dol to Mont St. Michel. 
Near the top of the Mount a small quarry is being worked, and 
at the base nestles the village with its church, the house of the 
curé, one or two cafés, and a few cottages. The cider of Mont 
Dol is delicious, doubtless it is made from the mzraculeuse— 
as the French call it—apple, Doux Evégue, which is largely 
grown in the plain. 

Mont Dol is aptly called 4e Géant du Marais, for it towers 
above it, the only eminence in sight for miles around, and from 
its summit an immense circular panorama may be seen, ranging 
from the hills of Normandy, the environs of Rennes, to the sea 
and Mont St. Michel, over the entire plain literally covered with 
trees. 

During a very wet season the Marais becomes inundated, 
consequently the soil is clayey-looking, and when dried by the 
sun has the appearance of having been baked. The inhabitants 
use this mud for plastering the outside of their houses, and as 
they are thatched, they look very like large mud-huts. A few 
of the most superstitious plant a row of blue iris upon the apex 
of the roof as a charm against evil, and these lovely flowers, 
blooming high in the air, give an artistic colour to the dull grey 
houses and brown roofs. 

The value of this plain can be understood, when its many 
useful products are taken into consideration ; not only is the 
soil fertile in growing and useful for plastering, but it yields an 
extraordinary harvest of buried tree-trunks, which, as before 
mentioned, were once the glory of the old forest of Scissy. 
Oak, chestnut, alder, and beech, are found, but mostly oak, 
which, when exposed to the air, becomes black and hard as 
stone, and is much used for the beams and woodwork of the 
houses, as well as for fancy articles which are carved out 


of it. 
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These great trunks are called by the inhabitants dourdans, 
couérons, and canazllons. 

Strange to say, that in spite of repeated trials, the soil of the 
Marais cannot now produce oak nor birch; the only species of 
trees which will grow there are the elm, willow, ash, and diverse 
kinds of poplar. While rambling through the roads, always 
bordered by deep little ditches, it is not unusual to see some of 
the fields on either side surrounded by willows, while down the 
centre runs a straight line of apple trees : the effect is curious and 
picturesque. Flowers, of course, are abundant; a writer in the 
Annales de la Société Historique de l arrondissement de S. Malo 
says he believes, though no botanist himself, that the plain has 
a flora peculiar to itself. There is little doubt that it is a happy 
hunting-ground for botanists. 

But the plain of Dol is not only rich in produce, it holds 
within its area a wonderful lake or inland sea, the Mare 
S. Coulban, which, however, is gradually subsiding as the plain 
becomes more and more drained and cultivated. It appears 
to have a subterranean communication with the sea, for the 
moorland around it sometimes heaves slightly, and the soil 
when dug is always wet. It is chiefly around the shores of this 
lake that an abundant harvest of strong grasses and reeds is 
gathered for thatching. A thatch of the 7é (reed) will last for 
sixty years, one of straw only lasts ten. It will thus be seen 
that the peasants can build their houses almost entirely of 
materials yielded by the Marais. 

The Mare is full of mystery, tragedy, and superstition ; in 
the villages on its shores tales are told, even at the present day, 
of the many sad events entwined with its history. At one time 
it was wide and deep, and now during a wet season it is still a 
considerable lake, subject to very dense fogs which are a source 
of great danger, not only on the water, but in its whole 
neighbourhood. It has often happened that not only pedes- 
trians, but cattle and carts have fallen into the deep canals and 
ditches which intersect the plain. 

The inhabitants of the villages, when talking of the lake, 
often mention the 4# or dezigle, a hollow bellowing sometimes 
heard proceeding from its waters. The superstitious say that 
it is a sign of death, and is always heard before some drowning 
fatality occurs. 

There are naturally several explanations of the sound, the 
most likely appears to be that the noise is produced by the sea, 
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when at very high tide it flows through the subterranean 
passage. 

An old woman, Julion Aberhan, aged seventy-five, of la 
Mare en Miniac, a few years ago told a sad story which 
happened before the Revolution. Her grandmother, a strong 
woman of forty, who could row as well as a man, left Miniac in 
a chaland, a flat-bottomed boat, with six young girls to attend 
Vespers at S. Guinen, on the opposite shore. It was early 
spring, the Mare was deep, but the weather was clear and the 
b6# had not been heard for some time. They went off in high 
spirits singing as they embarked. They were expected to 
return the same evening, but time passed on and they did not 
come. Great anxiety prevailed, and the men went off in their 
chalands to search for them, but in vain! No trace could be 
found of the women nor the boat. For a week they searched, 
and then it was decided to sing a Requiem Mass, to which all 
the women and children went, but the men continued the search 
on the lake. 

At the exact moment of the Elevation of the Host a shout 
was heard across the water! The beloved dead were found, 
deep down near the shore, the six girls with arms entwined 
around the grandmother of Julion—clinging to her in death as 
they had depended upon her guidance in life. 

And long has the sad memory lived in the hearts of the 
people of the Marais. 

All this lends a romantic atmosphere to “the Earthly 
Paradise of the West,” which, added to its own natural beauty, 
renders it a fascinating study. 

RAY GALLIENNE ROBIN. 











Book, Bell, and Candle. 


A STUDY IN ANATHEMAS. 


It is in all probability from 7he /Jackdaw of Rheims that the 
average Englishman mainly derives whatever vague ideas he 
may possess on the subject of medizval anathemas. Certainly 
Richard Barham never had a moment of happier inspiration 
than in his well-known description of the Cardinal’s curse and 
its effects. 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look 

He called for his candle, his bell, and his book. 

In holy anger and pious grief 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief. 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 

He cursed him in sleeping that every night 

He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright. 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking, 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying! 

Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 





Even the most ardent admirers of the /nugoldsby Legends 
would probably hardly think of appealing to them as an 
authentic source of information concerning the ecclesiastical 
manners and customs of former days, and hence it may be a 
matter of surprise to many to learn that this burlesque 
anathema is not so entirely the invention of the humorist as 
they might be tempted to suppose. Undoubtedly in certain 
out-of-the-way historical sources and local Uses we do occasion- 
ally come upon forms of malediction of a very extravagant 
kind. One of the most fantastic of these, adopted by Bishop 
Ernulfus of Rochester (+ 1123) and entered in the ancient 
manuscript known as the Zertus Roffensis, has been turned to 
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account by Laurence Sterne in the third part of 7ristram 
Shandy, while every now and again some copy of this or a 
similar anathema is exploited by controversialists of the 
Protestant Alliance type to illustrate the vindictive intolerance 
of the Church of Rome. As these attacks are apt to repeat 
themselves, it has occurred to us that it may be worth while, 
taking occasion by a recent onslaught in a suburban newspaper 
which has been brought to our notice, to say a word upon the 
general question of such maledictions. They offer, we think, 
one or two points of wider interest, apart from the controversial 
question which is directly put forward by those who use these 
weapons in newspaper warfare. Our point of departure, then, 
is the following letter, which appeared in the North Middlesex 
Chronicle of September 18th, 1909, under the heading “The 
Penal Laws” : 

Sir,—Those Roman Catholics who have made so much of the 
“‘penal laws,” should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
following anathema, which is a sample of the “ Christianity” of the 
Roman Catholic Church, before they complain any more of the “ penal 
laws,” which are really beneficent, in comparison to the following :— 

“This anathema was denounced by Cardinal Peter Pazman, Arch- 
bishop of Gran, and Primate of Hungary, against 24 Protestant 
ministers, A.D. 1632. It was read publicly in the cathedral the roth, 
22nd, and 27th days of December, 1632.” 

I give the translation of Mr. Kennard. The original is to be found 
in the Historia Ecclesie Evangelice in Hungaria, Halberstadt, 1830. 

Some portions of the anathema, though read in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, without being prudish, can hardly be described as other 
than indelicate, and as some Roman Catholic priests now object to 
anything of the kind, I have deleted the crudities likely to offend. 


We may here interrupt the letter for a moment to point out 
that in the document which follows, the transcriber’s omissions 
convey a suggestion of grossness and impropriety, which is 
really quite undeserved by the Latin text, extravagant as the 
whole conception and language of this anathema undoubtedly 
are. 

THE FORM OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 


By the authority of God Almighty the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, and of the Holy Virgin Mary, the Mother of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Angels and Archangels, and of 
St. Michael, and of St. John the Baptist, and in the place of St. Peter 
and the other Apostles, and of St. Stephen and all the martyrs, of 
Sylvester, and St. Adalbert, and all the confessors, and of St. Adelgunde, 
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and of all the Holy Virgins and saints who are in heaven and on earth, 
to whom is given the power of binding or loosing, We excommunicate, 
damn, anathematize, and separate from the household of the Church 
those thieves and sacrilegious persons, robbers, counsellors, helpers, 
whether male or female, who have committed this theft or evil, or have 
since usurped anything to themselves. 

Let their portion be with Korah, Datham, and Abiram, whom the 
earth swallowed up on account of their sins, let their portion be with 
Judas the traitor, who sold the Lord for a price. Amen. 

And with Pontius Pilate, and with those who said unto the Lord, 
‘Depart from us, for we desire not knowledge of Thee.’ Let their 
children be orphans ; let them be cursed in the city, cursed in the field, 
in the open field, in the wood, at home ; cursed in their barns, on their 
couches, in their bed-chambers; cursed in the court, on the road, in 
the city ; cursed in the camp, on the river; cursed in the church, in 
the burial-ground, in the courts of justice ; cursed in the market place, 
in war; cursed in praying, in speaking, in holding their tongues, in 
eating, awake, in sleeping, drinking, touching, sitting, lying down, 
standing ; cursed when at leisure ; cursed always. Cursed in the whole 
of their body and soul, in the five senses of their body ; cursed be the 
fruit of their womb ; the fruit of their land ; cursed be all their goods ; 
cursed their head, mouth, nostrils, nose, lips, jaws, teeth, eyes, pupils 
of the eye, brain, palate, tongue, throat, breast, heart, _ " 
; cursed the stomach, . » ——; cursed be their legs, 
thighs, feet, and toes ; cursed their neck, shoulders, back, arms, elbows ; 
cursed the hands and fingers ; cursed their finger and toe-nails ; cursed 
their ribs, , knees, flesh, bones ; cursed be their blood, cursed their 
skin ; cursed be the marrow of their bones; and whatever concerns 
them ; cursed be they in the passion of Christ, and with the shedding 
of Christ’s blood, and a 

I adjure thee, O Lucifer! with all thy imps, also with the Father 
and the Son, and with the Holy Spirit, and with the human nature and 
nativity of the Lord, and with the virtue of all the saints, that thou 
rest not night and day until thou hast brought them to destruction ; 
whether they be drowned in rivers, or be hung, or be devoured by beasts, 
or be burnt, or be slain by enemies ; let them be hated of every living 
person, or even their ghosts. And as the Lord conferred on Peter and 
on his successors, whose places we hold, and on ourselves, although 
unworthy, the power that whatsoever we shall bind on earth be also 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever we shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven ; so we shut heaven against them, and deny them 
earth for burial, but let them be buried in the feeding-ground of asses. 

Moreover, let the earth be cursed in which they are buried ; let 
them perish in the future judgment ; let them not have any conversa- 
tion with Christians, nor when they are in the article of death let them 
receive the Lord’s body ; let them be as dust before the wind ; and as 
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Lucifer was cast down from heaven, and as Adam and Eve were cast 
out of Paradise, so let them be expelled from the light of every day. 
Let them also be associated with those to whom the Lord will say at 
the day of judgment: “ Depart ye cursed into the everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels, where their worm shall not die 
nor their fire be extinguished.” And as this candle, being thrown out 
of my hands, is extinguished, so let their bodies and souls be extin- 
guished in the stink of hell unless they restore what they have stolen 
within a certain limit. 
Let everyone say Amen. 


This is all the document as quoted, though the Latin original 
also includes the mention of an antiphon “ J/edia vita in morte 
sumus,’ which was thereupon to be recited by the assistants. 
We may add, however, the concluding remarks of the writer of 
the letter. They afford an excellent idea of the logical 
deductions which the ordinary Kensitite controversialist is 
prepared to draw from an antiquarian relic of this kind. 


The anathema is an old one; we can smile at its terrors; but it was 
a very serious matter in the olden days. One point to remember is 
this. The Roman Catholic Church has never withdrawn or apologized 
for such productions as the above ; nay, rather does she stand by them, 
and proudly points to her motto, “Semper Idem ”—always the same. 

Let us not refer to “ the good old days ;” we do not wisely concerning 


this. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc. 


And now, what of the document itself? That it was used, 
much less drawn up, by Cardinal Pazmdany at so late a date as 
1632, we absolutely decline to believe. Not without considerable 
difficulty we have managed to identify and to examine the 
Historia Ecclesiae Evangelicae in Hungaria from which the 
form is quoted. The author of the History, it seems, was a 
certain Louis Munyay, who apparently is not otherwise known 
to fame. The book is a short one, though it claims to be 
compiled from original manuscript materials in the possession 
of the Evangelical communities in Hungary. So far as we can 
find, no indication whatever is given by the author, of the source 
from which he has derived this document, though he is pretty 
generous in supplying references in matters of less moment. 
The anathema is simply printed in an Appendix, with the 
following heading: “Formula Excommunicationis Pastorum 
viginti quatuor Regalium in Scepusio [z.e., Szepes], auctoritate 
Petri Pazmanni Strigoniensis anno 1632 confectae””—an 
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announcement which distinctly suggests that the form was 
drawn up (confectae) for that particular occasion. This most 
assuredly it cannot have been, and we are consequently left to 
infer that if the editor was wrong in this circumstance, he is 
equally likely to have been wrong in thinking that the formula 
in question was used at all. 

The occasion of the excommunication as stated by Louis 
Munyay in the same volume is as follows. On November 13th, 
1630, a certain Barbara von Grottendorf, the wife of Louis 
Szegedi, complained to the Assembly of Evangelical ministers 
at Filcaw that her husband had left her some years before, and 
was now notoriously living with another woman. She accord- 
ingly asked permission to divorce him. The Assembly decided 
that the husband should be solemnly admonished, and summoned 
to plead, and that a period of six weeks should be allowed him 
within which to return to his wife. This warning was duly 
announced from the pulpit, and as at the expiration of the 
period the offender had taken no notice, the said Barbara was 
accorded permission to contract marriage with another man, 
a goldsmith named John Krebell. This she did, and the 
nuptials were duly blessed by one of the Evangelical pastors, 
whose name is given. Now it would seem that under the 
strong Catholic government which had only recently gained 
the mastery in Hungary, divorce and re-marriage were declared 
illegal. The Dean of Szepes, a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
name of Ladislaus Hoszszuthdéty, before the new marriage 
took place, formally admonished the pastor in question not to 
perform it, but his warning was contemptuously disregarded, 
with the result that after further provocation, all the pastors of 
the district were eventually laid under anathema. It is plain, 
however, from Munyay’'s own account, that beyond the payment 
of certain heavy fines, no further harm befel the pastors, and 
that the anathema was removed after a short interval. Now, 
the reader cannot fail to observe that the formula of malediction 
printed above, makes no reference to any divorce or attempted 
marriage, but to something stolen. It speaks near the beginning 
of “those thieves and sacrilegious persons, robbers, counsellors, 
helpers, whether male or female, who have committed this theft 
or evil,” and in the last sentence it renews the threat of eternal 
perdition “unless they restore what they have stolen.”! 

1 “*Tllos fures, sacrilegas, raptores, consiliarios, adjutores, adjutrices qui hoc 
furtum sive hoc malum perpetrarunt sive sibi inde aliquid usurpaverunt.” So at the 
end, ‘‘ nisi restituerint quod furati sint,” pp. 302—304. 
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Obviously the formula cannot possibly have been drafted to 
meet the case of the Evangelical pastors of Szepes,! and it is 
inconceivable that the anathema could have been proclaimed 
in the terms here printed. If we may acquit the author of the 
Historia of having deliberately fabricated the document, and 
we have no wish to fling about such charges unnecessarily, we 
may probably explain what has happened, by the supposition 
that some Evangelical pastor, having come across this form of 
anathema in a medizval manuscript, at once assumed, as the 
writer of the letter now assumes, that this must be ¢he formula 
used by the Roman Church in every excommunication, and 
that consequently it might safely be described as the curse 
employed in the Pazmdany affair. Upon which conjecture 
Munyay has further improved by declaring, as we have seen, 
that this anathema was drafted under Pazmany’s direction. 
Be it noted finally that the absurdity of this last attribution is 
enhanced by the fact that Cardinal Pazmany is honoured by 
his countrymen, not only as the man who saved Hungary to 
the Catholic Church, but as the master of a classical style both 
in Latin and in Magyar, which he wrote with equal facility. 
It is hardly conceivable that such a Latinist could have 
approved a composition which, apart from its crude medizvalism, 
is clumsily worded in quite an extraordinary degree.2 We have 
been able to examine a Xituale of Gran, published at the 
instance of Cardinal Pazmdany in 1625, and this book certainly 
contains neither this particular form of anathema, nor anything 
resembling it in barbarity of style. On the whole the rudeness 
of its wording constitutes a presumption that it is a copy of 
a medizval original, but it must also not be forgotten that 
a great deal of fabrication of such documents for controversial 
purposes went on in the seventeenth century. An apposite 
example is to be found in the notorious “ Hungarian Confession ” 
(or Fluch-formular) of the seventeenth century, which in 
spite of its preposterous contents (e.g. the principle that the 
Pope was to be venerated with divine honour and that our Lady 


1 That the divorce and not any sort of theft was the occasion of the anathema, 
is again stated in the same book on p. 207, ‘‘ Zablero seniore secuta est excommuni- 
catio viginti quatuor Regalium Pastorum ob divortium Ludovici Szegedy in templo 
Capituli Scepusiensis, d. 19, 22, et 27 Dec. publice przlecta.” 

2 Note, for example, the preposterous misuse of the preposition cum in the 
following passage: ‘‘ Adjuro te, Lucifer, cum omnibus satellitibus tuis, item cum 
Patre et Filio et cum Spiritu Sancto, et cm virtute omnium sanctorum, ut nullam 
habeas quietem diebus ac noctibus, donec perduxeris eos ad interitum,” &c. 
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was to be placed before our Lord), has constantly obtained 
credence as an authentic document, even after endless 
exposures.' In this latter case we know that certain Evangelical 
pastors of Hungary were undoubtedly responsible for the fraud. 

But while denying all probability to the contention that 
such a formula as that printed above was used in Hungary in 
the year 1632, we may readily admit that the pronouncing of 
an anathema “with book, bell, and candle” has long been 
familiar in the Church, and that it is still provided for (even if 
now seldom or never employed) by the Roman Pontifical at 
the present day. The reader will hardly require to be reminded 
that curses and anathemas, commanded, or at any rate fully 
endorsed, by Almighty God, occur repeatedly in the Old 
Testament. Without speaking of Noe, Josue, and others, we 
have the curses pronounced by Moses and recorded in chapter 
xxviii. of the Book of Deuteronomy. It may be well to recall 
a few of these verses : 


But if thou wilt not hear the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep 
and to do all His commandments and ceremonies which I command 
thee this day, all these curses shall come upon thee and overtake thee. 

Cursed shalt thou be in the city, cursed in the field. 

Cursed shall be thy barn and cursed thy stores. 

Cursed shall be the fruit of thy womb and the fruit of thy ground, 
the herds of thy oxen and the flocks of thy sheep. 

Cursed shalt thou be in coming in and cursed going out... . 

May the Lord set the pestilence upon thee, until He consume 
thee out of the land which thou shall go in to possess. 

May the Lord afflict thee with miserable want, with the fever and 
with cold, with burning and with heat and with corrupted air and with 
blasting and pursue thee till thou perish. 

Be the heavens over thee of brass and the ground thou treadest on 
ofiron.... 

And be thy carcass meat for all the fowls of the air and the beasts 
of the earth, and be there none to drive them away. 

And the Lord strike thee witi: the ulcer of Egypt... . 

The Lord strike thee with madness and blindness and fury of 
mind.... 

Mayst thou take a wife and another sleep with her. Mayst thou 
build a house and not dwell therein. Mayst thou plant a vineyard 
and not gather the vintage thereof. . . . 


1 See Father Sydney Smith’s articles in THE MONTH, July and August, 1896. 
It is most discreditable that such a scholar as Carl Mirbt should have allowed 
himself to be imposed upon by this palpable forgery. 
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May thy sons and daughters be given to another people, thy eyes 
looking on and languishing at the sight of them all the day, and may 
there be no strength in thy hand... . 

May the Lord strike thee with a very sore ulcer in the knees and in 
the legs, and be thou incurable from the sole of the foot to the top of 
thy head. 


We have not quoted here anything like the half of all the 
curses which the chapter contains, and it may further be 
observed that the note of coarseness which is found in some, 
though only a very few, of the medizval anathemas, is dis- 
tinctly not without precedent in this biblical prototype.' We 
may add that the curses of Psalm cviii. are but little milder 
than those of Deuteronomy, while the vengeful spirit which 
seems so terribly conspicuous in the account of the death 
of King David is recorded without any perceptible hint of 
the Divine reprobation.* Neither can it be pretended that all 
this belonged to a dispensation that was entirely swept away by 
the New Law. St. Paul’s sentence upon the incestuous 
Corinthian is well known : 


I indeed absent in body, but present in spirit, have already judged, 
as though I were present, him that hath so done, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you being gathered together and my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus, to deliver such a one to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. * 


Similarly in 1 Tim. i. 19, 20, the Apostle speaks of the 
heretically minded Hymenzus and Alexander “whom I have 
delivered over to Satan that they may learn not to blaspheme.” 
Commentators of all creeds, almost without exception, are 
agreed that we have here a reference to some practice of 
excommunication which prevailed among the Christians of the 
Apostolic age (as it prevailed also among the Jews), a practice 
perpetuated and easily traceable in the history of the Councils 
of the Church from the beginning. Moreover, seeing the source 
from which the denunciations of the arrogance of the Roman 
Church, such as that printed above, mostly come, it may be well 
to point out, that many Protestant Churches have retained some 

1 See verses 27 and 57 of the same xxviiith. chapter of Deuteronomy. 
2 See 3 Kings, ch. ii., especially verses 5, 8-9: ‘* But thou art a wise man and 
knowest what to do with him, and thou shalt bring down his grey hairs with blood 


to the grave.” 
3 1 Cor. v. 3—5. 
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form of excommunication, not always couched in the most 
gentle terms. That drafted by John Knox and printed in his 
liturgy may appropriately be reproduced here. 


Our assurance; O Lord, is Thy expressed word; and therefore in 
boldness of the same, here I in Thy name, and at the commandment of 
this Thy present congregation, cut off, seclude, and excommunicate from 
Thy body and from our society, N., as a person slanderous, proud, 
a contemner, and a member, for this present, altogether corrupted and 
pernicious to the body. And this his sin (albeit with sorrow of heart), 
by virtue of our ministry we bind and pronounce the same to be bound 
in heaven and earth. We farther give over in the hands and power of 
the devil the said N., accursed and unworthy of the familiar society of 
Christians, declaring unto all men, that such as hereafter before his 
repentance shall haunt or familiarly accompany with him, are partakers 
of his impiety and subject to the like condemnation. And this our 
sentence, O Lord Jesus, pronounced in Thy name and at Thy 
commandment, we humbly desire Thee to ratify according to Thy 
promise.! 


With regard, then, to the principle of excommunication, our 
opponents can hardly raise any serious objection, unless they 
are prepared to reconstruct a new type of Christian Church, 
without reference to the Bible or the traditions of past ages. 
The whole difficulty depends upon the form, ceremonial, and 
occasions of such excommunications; and here we cannot do 
better than turn to the official service-book of the Holy Sce in 
such matters, the Pontificale Romanum, outside of which no 
formula can be said to be authorized by the Church at large. 
The Pontificale begins by pointing out that there are three 
forms of excommunication—the less, the greater, and the 
anathema.? The lesser excommunication is incurred simply by 
intercourse with a person excommunicated by name, and from 
this lesser excommunication any priest can absolve. The 
greater excommunication is only inflicted through a formal 
sentence promulgated by a Bishop, at least in writing, after 
due admonition thrice repeated. The “anathema” does not 
generically differ from the greater excommunication, but it 
imports certain ceremonies which surround the promulgation of 
the sentence with additional terror and solemnity. We are not 
aware that this solemn anathema, as set down in the Pontificale, 
has ever been used in any part of the Catholic Church within 

1 The Works of Fohn Knox, vol. vi. p. 467. Ed. D. Laing. Edinburgh, 1864. 

2 All this is found in the Pontificale as printed at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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living memory, but it is interesting to note the form there 
provided, which has not yet been repudiated by any act of 
authority. According to the Pontificale, then, the Bishop on 
the occasion of such an anathema, which ought only to be 
inflicted for more serious crimes, comes to the church vested in 
amice, stole, violet cope, and plain mitre, assisted by twelve 
priests in surplices. The Bishop, seated upon his fald-stool, 
and the priests standing on either side of him, all hold lighted 
candles in their hands, while the Bishop reads the form of 
anathema, introduced by a long preamble explaining the duty 
of the pastors of the Church to cut off corrupt members, and 
specifying the offence committed. The significant part of the 
sentence is couched in the following terms: 


For these reasons we, by the judgment of Almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the authority of Blessed Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and of all the Saints and also of our own insignificance, 
in virtue of the power of binding and loosing in heaven and upon 
earth, divinely bestowed upon us, separate him with all his aiders and 
abettors from the reception of the precious Body and Blood of our 
Lord and from the company of all Christians; we exclude him from 
the precincts of our holy mother the Church both in heaven and on 
earth, we pronounce him to be excommunicated and under anathema, 
and we declare him condemned with the devil and his angels and all 
the reprobate to eternal fire, until he set himself free from the devil’s 
snares and return to amendment and repentance, making satisfaction 
to the Church which he has injured. Thus we deliver him to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of judgment. 

And let all answer: “So be it, so be it, so be it.” 


The rubric then directs that the Bishop and priests are to 
throw their lighted candles upon the pavement, and that a 
notice of the anathema is to be addressed to the clergy of the 
surrounding districts. The Pontificale Romanum says nothing 
about the ringing of bells, but earlier rituals prescribe that the 
bells are to be jangled both at the beginning and at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, seemingly as supplying another element 
of horror and confusion. The throwing down of the candles, 
to which many of the older rubrics add stamping upon them, is 
intended clearly enough to symbolize the extinction of joy or 

1 Angelo Rocca, De Campanis (Opera, i. 185) seems to connect the use of bells 
in excommunications with the bell’s special function of putting demons to flight. 


The persons excommunicated, like so many devils, are to be driven away by the 
bells from all intercourse with the faithful. 
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of the light of grace in the soul of the offender. Indeed, many 
of the early medizval formule, some as ancient as the ninth 
century, contain the express petition that “his joy may be 
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THE SOLEMN ANATHEMA. 
(From the Giunta Pontificale, 1520.) 


quenched in the face of all the Saints as these candles are 


extinguished before our eyes.” 
And now this authoritative Roman anathema, the text of 
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which we have just given, suggests one or two useful comments. 
And in the first place we may note the controversial point 
raised in the letter which suggested this article. Supposing for 
a moment that the alleged Pazmany curse had been authentic, 
what becomes of the writer’s contention: “Rome has never 





























withdrawn or apologized for such a production as the above, 
nay, rather does she stand by them and proudly point to her 
motto, semper idem” (sic)? The plain fact is that if ever the 
Hungarian anathema was used, it is certainly not part of the 
Church’s ritual now. Neither has the Roman and authoritative 
> form undergone any change during the last 400 years; in 
proof of which allegation we have reproduced here in facsimile 





the significant part of the anathema from what is practically 
the earliest edition of the Pontificale Romanum, printed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It stands, as the reader 
may see for himself, word for word as at present. 

Secondly, as regards the text of this Roman formula, 
bearing in mind the Church’s claim to exercise the power of 
binding and loosing (a claim, as the reader will have noticed, 
also made by John Knox), we fail to see that this official male- 
diction differs in any substantial respect from the language 
used by St. Paul, which it in part reproduces. When Tyndale 
complains of the form of the Papists’ curse, comments which 
he makes when confronted with the authoritative Roman 
anathema, are seen to be wholly beside the mark. His words, 
written in 1528, are not without interest. 

In their curses, as they call them, with book, bell and candle, they 
command God and Christ and the angels and all the saints to curse 
them. “Curse them God (say they), Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
curse them Virgin Mary,” &c. O ye abominable! Who gave you 
authority to command God to curse? God commandeth you to bless 
and you command Him to curse! . . . Understand therefore that the 
power of excommunication is this: if any man sin openly, and 
amendeth not when he is warned then ought he to be rebuked openly 
before all the parish . . . and all the parish ought to be warned to 
avoid the company of all such and to take them as heathen people. 
This is not done that he should perish ; but to save him, to make him 
ashamed, and to kill the lusts of the flesh, that the spirit may come 
unto the knowledge of truth.! 


But this is exactly the purpose we find expressed in the 
Roman formula, used, as the facsimile shows incontestably, 







1 Tyndale, Odedience of a Christian Man (Parker Society) pp. 272, 273. 
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before Tyndale’s own time. If the anathema pronounces the 
offender to be condemned with the devil to eternal flames, it 
also in its final word declares, with St. Paul, that this is only 
done “for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of judgment.” Moreover, the same is in some 
measure true of even the most extravagant medizval formule. 
Out of more than a score of such forms, all in fact that we have 
been able to find in print after a considerable search, we have not 
met one which pretends to be a final judgment of reprobation. 
Invariably the suggestion is introduced of future repentance 
and amendment. For example, in the curse of Ernulfus, the 
most extravagant of all, the document ends, even on Tristram 
Shandy’s showing, with the clause : 

And may heaven with all the powers which move therein, rise up 
against him, curse and damn him, unless he repent and make 


satisfaction. Amen. 


The same is true of the very oldest anathemas preserved to 
us; for example, that printed by Martéene! from the Llanalet 
Pontifical formerly preserved at Jumi¢ges, a manuscript of 
English origin and execution, and it is also true of each of the 
three different forms which are read in the Book of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline by Regino of Prum belonging to the end of the ninth 
century.” 

And here we may note that the Roman anathema which 
stands in the Pontificale to-day is not any relatively modern 
compilation, but that it is almost word for word identical with 
the first of the forms quoted by Regino considerably more than 
a thousand years ago. Moreover, this moderate form is the one 
which, with slight variations, is of most common occurrence in 
Pontificals, Rituals, and Acts of Councils. Marténe prints it 
from four different manuscripts,* and it forms practically the 
substance of three of the anathemas published by Baluze.* 
Further, we may note that where an extravagant curse is found, 
it constantly happens that a shorter and milder form is provided 
side by side with it. This is conspicuously the case with the 

1 Marténe, De Antiguis Eccles. Ritibus, vol. ii. p. 322. 

2 In Migne, P.L. cxxxii. 362. The ‘‘ alia terribilior excommunicatio” there 
printed ends with the words: ‘‘ Et sicut hz lucerne de manibus nostris projecte 
hodie extinguuntur, sic eorum lucerna in eternum extinguatur, nisi forte resipuerint 
et Ecclesie Dei, quam leserunt, per emendationem et condignam pcenitentiam 


satisfecerint.” 
* Marténe, De Ant. Ec. Rit., vol. ii. 324. 
* Nos. xvii., xviii., xix. in Migne, P. L. Ixxxvii., pp. 950—952. 
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previously-mentioned anathema of Ernulfus in the TZertus 
Roffensis.' 

With regard to the more fantastic features of these ancient 
anathemas, space will not allow me to illustrate them very 
fully and indeed their extravagances are well represented in 
the document printed at the beginning of this article. As 
examination shows, much that strikes the casual reader as 
most gruesome in these forms is simply borrowed from the 
already quoted chapter xxviii. of Deuteronomy. This is 
especially the case with an anathema published by St. Leo IX. 
against the depredators of the Holy See. But of course we 
occasionally meet with eccentric features which are not biblical. 
For example one excommunication published at the council of 
Rheims in A.D. 900 contains a reference to the fate of the heretic 
Arius.2, Another pronounced by Aimo of Valence against Aicar- 
dus and his followers in the tenth century compendiously calls 
down upon them “all the curses that are read in the Old and New 
Testaments, so that they may perish quickly by the sword 
of God and be cast into the pit of hell where their lamp 
may be extinguished for ever.”® Another rather lurid anathema 
published by Martene from the Abbey of Fécamp prays that 
the lot of the persons banned may be with Nero, Decius, Herod, 
Julian, Valerian, and Simon Magus, and it adds the threat that 
“neither heaven will receive their souls nor the earth their bodies.” * 
While for a final illustration of the curious phraseology in which 
these documents often indulge, we may note the concluding 
portion of the Llanalet anathema, which includes several items 
of less common occurrence : 

Cursed be they in the house, cursed in the field; cursed be their 
food and their fruit, cursed be all they possess from the dog that barks 
for them to the cock that crows for them. May they have their portion 
with Dathan and Abiron, whom hell swallowed up alive, and with 
Ananias and Sapphira, who lied unto the Apostles of the Lord and 
fell down dead, and with Pilate and Judas who betrayed our Lord. 
May they be buried with the burial of an ass, and so may their light 
be quenched in the midst of darkness.° 


There is nothing, we think, to prevent the conclusion that in 
these and similar forms we have traces of a distinctly Celtic 


1 See Hearne’s edition, p. 59. 

? “TIntestina in secessu fundant sicut perfidus et infelix Arius.” See Mansi, 
Concilia, xviii. 184. 

* Printed in Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, p. 162. 


* Marténe, De Ant, Ec. Rit, ii. p. 325- ® bid. p. 322. 
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imagination and extravagance. The inventory of the members 
of a man’s body, or the exhaustive list of his possible actions, 
seem redolent of much that we meet with in some old Celtic 
prayers, notably, for example, in the so-called “Lorica” of 
St. Patrick! We have a good many examples of the wide 
influence exercised by Irish Christianity throughout Britain 
and Central Europe owing to the zeal of her early missionaries, 
and it is possible that the inspiration of some of these fantastic 
northern anathemas is traceable ultimately to the same source. 
We may add that while the actual formule used by Celtic 
Bishops do not seem to have been preserved, we have in the 
Book of Landaff traces of a certain amount of bizarre ceremonial 
used on such occasions. The crosses in the church and all the 
relics were thrown upon the ground, the bells were turned 
upside down, and the doors of the church were obstructed with 
thorn bushes.? All these things, like our denuding of the altars 
on Maundy Thursday or the veiling of the pictures in Passion- 
tide, were manifestly symbolical of the desolation of the Church, 
and we may perhaps conjecture that the throwing down of 
candles and inharmonious clanging of bells recalled in our 
popular phrase, “book, bell, and candle” had originally no 
other origin, but became somewhat transformed in character 
owing to the lapse of centuries. 

There is a curious account given in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
of the excommunication of one Thomas Benet at Exeter in 
1531. It is difficult to decide how far we may trust it, but the 
story may really preserve a trace of some practices which were 
kept up upon the borders of Cornwall. It is useless to quote 
the early part of this anathema, which Foxe heads “ The Pope's 
Curse with Book, Bell, and Candle,” and which follows an 
extravagant type ; but the latter part, even if fictitious, is curious. 
He supposes the Bishop to have made an address beside “ the 
cross [probably the processional cross], as the custom was, 
holden up with holy candles of wax fixed to the same,” and to 
have continued thus : 


“We give them utterly over to the power of the fiend. Let us 
quench their souls, if they be dead, this night in the pains of hell-fire, 
as this candle is now quenched and put out (and with that he put 


1 See this in Dom Kuypers’ and Mr. Edmund Bishop’s edition of the Book of 
Cerne, as well as several other prayers in the same volume. 

* See the Liber Liandavensis, pp. 143—145, &c., and Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, i. p. 296. 
GG 
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out one of the candles): and let us pray to God, if they be alive, that 
their eyes may be put out, as this candle light is (so he put out the 
other candle) ; and let us pray to God and to our Lady, and to St. Peter 
and St. Paul and all holy saints, that all the senses of their bodies may 
fail them and that they may have no feeling, as now the light of this 
candle is gone (and so he put out the third candle) except they, he or 
she, come openly now and confess their blasphemy and by repentance, 
as much as in them shall lie, make satisfaction unto God, our Lady, 
St. Peter and the worshipful company of this Cathedral Church ; and 
as this holy cross-staff now falleth down, so may they, except they 
repent and show themselves.” 

Here, one first taking away the cross, the staff fell down. But 
Lord! what a shout and noise was there, what terrible fear, what holding 
up of hands to heaven: that curse was so terrible! 











It is more than doubtful whether we can trust the accuracy 
of this, but we undoubtedly do hear elsewhere of the cross 
being sometimes dragged upon the ground at these anathemas,' 
and Foxe is particular in stating that the head of the proces- 
sional cross was removed—it was nearly always detachable— 
and that only the staff was thrown down. Moreover, it is a 
fact that in the diocese of Exeter the cross always figured 
prominently in such excommunications, as we may learn from 
the Episcopal Registers, where the phrase commonly used is 
pulsatis campanis, candelis accensis et extinctis, cruceque erecta? 
or sometimes, cruce coram ets (the twelve priests) delata et erecta. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that a whole 
crop of fables and misconceptions has grown up around this 
matter. In fact, they have even invaded that sanctuary of 
accurate scholarship, the Oxford English Dictionary. To begin 
with, under BELL we find the following : 



















By bell and book, book and bell (i.e., those used in the service of the 
Mass) : a frequent asseveration in the Middle Ages. Zo curse by dell, 
book, and candle: * referring to a form of excommunication which closed 
with the words, “ Doe to the book, quench the candle, ring the bell! ” 







Amongst the illustrative phrases we have a quotation dated 
A.D. 1300 from the Cursor Mundi, in this form: 


Cursed in kirk then shall they be 
With candle, book, and bell. 









1 See in Catalani’s commentary on the Pontificale Romanum, iii. p. 173. 
? See Grandisson’s Xegister, 1337, p. 844, of Prebendary Hingeston Randolph’s 
edition. See also pp. 672, 690, but cf. ibid. pp. 788, 1,090, &c. 
* The commoner order of the words, despite Shakespeare, seems to have been 
“book, bell, and candle.” Bradford, Tyndale, Foxe, and many more all give it so. 
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and one from Shakespeare’s King John : 


Bell, book, and candle, shall not drive me back 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 


But there is absolutely nothing to justify the extraordinary 
explanation given by the Oxford Dictionary based upon the 
concluding words of a certain unknown form of excommunica- 
tion, which assuredly cannot have existed in English in the 
year 1300. The whole thing sounds like Dr. Brewer’s Phrase 
and Fable, undiluted and unregenerate. 

Neither are matters mended by what we find in the same 
Oxford Dictionary under BOOK. There, we are told, Book may 
mean the Book of Common Prayer, “ also the Mass-book in the 
phrase dy bell, book, and candle ;” and we are presented with 
another quotation from the Cursor Mundi : 


Pilate betokens fiend of hell 
Cursed he is with book and bell. 


Whatever book may be meant, it was certainly not the Missal. 
There can then, we believe, be no reasonable doubt that the 

English locution describing this anathema was derived from 

practices common all over Europe. The sentence must have 


been read from a book (though the book was not a Mass-book), 
candles were lighted and bells rung. These were the principal 
external features of such an occurrence, and there seems no 
reason to look any further for an explanation. 

Gruesome as are many of the details in the anathemas of 
which we have been speaking, there is one feature habitually 
very prominent in the excommunications of the Eastern Church 
which was little familiar in the West. It was generally believed 
by the Greeks that the body of an excommunicated person 
could not be dissolved so as to return to its primitive dust. It 
was consequently liable to become the abode of vampires until 
the excommunication was taken off. As we have previously 
spoken upon this subject in the pages of THE MONTH,' we may 
be content here to quote from Rycaut a portion of such an 
excommunication. He accompanies his translation with the 
original Greek. 

If they restore not to him that which is his own but suffer him to 
remain injured and damnified let him be separated from the Lord God 
our Creator, and be accursed and unpardoned and undissolvable after 
death in this world and in the other which is to come. Let wood, 


1 See the article ‘‘ Broucolaccas,” in THE MONTH, Nov. 1897, p. 502. 
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stone, and iron be dissolved, but not they ; may they inherit the leprosy 
of Gehazi and the confusion of Judas; may the earth be divided and 
devour them like Dathan and Abiron, may they sigh and tremble on 
earth like Cain, and the wrath of God be upon their heads, and 
countenances, may they see nothing of that for which they labour, and 
beg their bread all the days of their lives, may their works possessions 
labours and services be accursed always without effect or success and 
blown away like dust; may they have the curses of the holy and 
righteous patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; of the 318 saints who 
were the divine Fathers of the Synod of Nicza and all other holy 
Synods, and being without the Church of Christ let no man administer 
unto them the things of the Church, or bless them or offer sacrifice for 
them, or give them the dvridwpov (z.¢., the blessed bread), or eat or drink 
or work with them; or converse with them; and after death let no 
man bury them under penalty of falling into the same state of excom- 
munication, for so let them remain until they have performed what is 
here written.! 

Finally we may notice that the forms of the ceremony 
of excommunication must have been tolerably familiar to 
Englishmen during the Middle Ages, not so much from those 
solemn occasions when the Bishop with his twelve priest 
assessors anathematized an evil-doer or a heretic by name as 
from the “General Sentence” which was supposed to be read out 
four times a year by every parish priest and which was directed 
against the possible rather than the actual perpetrators of certain 
specified offences. The form appointed for this promulgation 
is printed in certain editions of the Sarum Manuale* and 
in an appendix to John Mirk’s Liber Festivalis, which bore the 
title Quatuor Sermones. This “General Sentence” even as 
early as the time of Archbishop Hubert (i195) was ordered to 
be promulgated accensis candelis pulsatisque campanis. A good 
deal might be written upon the subject,’ but at the end of a 
long article we have only room for Becon’s translation of the 
more violent of two alternative forms of the anathema which 
accompanied it. It followed a long recitation of offences for 
which excommunication was pronounced. 

1 Rycaut, Present State of Greek and Armenian Churches, Lond, 1679. 

? It has been republished from this source by Maskell in his Monumenta Ritualia, 
vol. iii. He also prints two ancient forms of anathema, vol. ii. p. clxxv. and p. 338. 

3 This General Sentence or solemn warning regarding the offences by which 
excommunication might be incurred seems to have been the direct ancestor, as 
Maskell points out, of the present Anglican ‘‘ Commination Service.” When the 
publishing of the General Sentence was abrogated by the Reformers, its place was 


at first taken by the reading out of the 28th chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
the chapter of maledictions, from which we have quoted above. 
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By the authoritye of God the Father Almyghtie and of the blessed 
Virgine Marye and of all sainctes, we excommunicate, we curse and 
committe to the Devyll all the aforesayde malefactoures and evil doers. 
Excommunicate mought they be, cursed and given over to the Devy)l. 
Cursed be they in townes, in fieldes, in wayes, in pathes, in houses, out 
of houses and in all other places; standyng, lying, rysing, walking, 
runnyng, watching, sleaping, eatyng drinkyng and whatsoever thynge 
they doe besydes. We sequester them from the thresholdes and all the 
goodes of the Churche and we give them over to the Devill. And let 
us quenche their soules in the paynes of hell, as this candle is now 
quenched and put out, except they amende and come unto satis- 


faction.1 


One final remark may perhaps be permitted, and it is that 
since neither Moses nor the Divine Author of Scripture can 
possibly have wished that the awful catalogue of chastisements 
in Deuteronomy xxviii. should all be in fact inflicted, it is clear 
that the motive for the accumulation of all these horrors must 
have been the charitable one of striking terror into the hearts of 
an unruly and half-civilized people. Similarly, the Church's 
object, when she has permitted the use of fierce and apparently 
inhuman anathemas, or of the ceremony of the clanging of bells 
and the stamping out of torches, must surely have been the 
well-intentioned one, which the rubrics or synodal decrees often 
clearly express, ut adjunctis horrificis solemnitatibus incutiat 
auditoribus terrorem. It is not easy to judge from the feeling 
of contemporaries in our own irreverent age, what “ fearsome 
rites,” if we may so translate horrifice solemnitates, would have 
been most likely to inspire awe into populations a thousand 
years younger. 

HERBERT THURSTON, 


1 Becon, Xeligues of Rome (1563), fol. 242. 





A Zealous Lover of the Sacred Heart. 


LOUISE TERESE DE MONTAIGNAC.—1820 TO 1885. 


Things are at rest, when they are in their proper place: now, 
the proper place for man’s heart is the Heart of God. 
St. Augustine. 


I, 
EARLY LIFE. 


ON All Saints’ day, 1882, the subject of this slight sketch wrote 
to her friend as follows : 


We are all the children of saints. The contemplation of their 
happiness, the hope of sharing it, and the deep conviction that we owe 


it to our Lord Jesus Christ, everything, indeed, should lead us at this 
season to adore and give thanks. 


And surely no one, in the difficult strife and turmoil of the 
last century, followed the footsteps of the saints more assiduously 
than did Louise Térése de Montaignac, one of the first Secretary- 
Generals of the Promoters of the Apostleship of Prayer. Eight 
years after her death, a full notice of her life’s work was 
published in the French Messenger of the Sacred Heart, from 
which the present writer, aided by a private notice, and an 
intimate knowledge of many friends and companions of the 
lady, has drawn these particulars of her life. She was a fellow- 
worker with the founders of the Apostleship of Prayer, Pére 
Gautrelet, who was for many years her director, and Pere de la 
Ramiecre. 

Many favours, and even miracles, having been obtained by 
her intercession after her death, the Bishop of her diocese, 
Mgr. de Dreux-Brézé, who had known her well, began the 
preparations for the cause of her beatification soon afterwards, 
in 1890, and matters are now so far advanced that it will be 
presented to the Holy Father this autumn (1909). 

But “it is a far cry to Loch Awe,” and who would have 
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thought that the bright, loving little French girl born in 1820, 
who grew up unsuspected of holiness, would one day attain to 
such an honour ? 

Louise Térése de Montaignac came of a noble French family, 
and was born on May 14, 1820, the daughter of Baron Raymond 
Aimé de Montaignac de Chauvance and of Anne de Raffin de 
la Raffin d’Auterive, and among her early collateral ancestry 
was counted a canonized Saint, Amable, Abbot of Riom, of the 


fifth century. 

We will quote from Mademoiselle’s own description of 
her early years, which she was requested to write many years 
afterwards by her director. 


I had three brothers and a sister older than myself. My father had 
very good natural abilities, which had been carefully cultivated, and he 
was both sweet-tempered and virtuous. My good, devoted, sensitive 
mother was always the moral support of her family, and her great 
affection for her husband and children gave her the courage to bring 
up her numerous family well, in spite of her delicate health. My 
arrival had been a fresh source of anxiety to my parents (for they were 
not at all well off), but this was alleviated’ by the kindness of my 
young aunt, recently married to my uncle, Count de Raffin,—for she 
offered to take entire charge of me, saying that my mother need feel no 
anxiety about my welfare. This promise, which my aunt made at the 
age of nineteen, on an impulse of affectionate devotion, was kept very 
faithfully, and obtained for me one of the great graces of my life. All 
I know of my disposition as a child has been told by those blinded by 
their affection for me. They said I was an amiable child, and my aunt 
said that when I was three or four years old, when scolded for any 
naughtiness, I immediately burst into tears and exclaimed as my only 
excuse: ‘Forgive me, for I will love you so much!” She believed 
that the child revealed the secret of her nature by these words. 

I remember that at six years old, and later, I was lively, frivolous, 
giddy, and extremely lazy, showering caresses on my family with every 
mark of confidence, and already feeling a great desire to love and be 
loved by those around me, but very shy with strangers, from a feeling 
of self-consciousness, which unfortunately develops so soon in little 
girls. 

At the age of seven, they sent me to a convent with my sister, and 
I remember feeling my first striking impression of grace there. On 
Christmas Eve they had arranged a representation of the Crib at 
Bethlehem in the poor little chapel of the convent. A miniature 
mountain covered with moss, and intersected by impossible crevasses, 
formed the background. But a child does not reason, it fee/s. In these 
hollows, a pathway was marked out by little candles, and above this 
a wax image of the Holy Child Jesus, lying on the moss, was surrounded 
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by candles, while the rest of the chapel was in darkness. I was brought 
in for Midnight Mass, and poor as everything was in the place, I 
understood by the light of grace which was poured into my little soul, 
this touching mystery of a poor and suffering Child-God. This idea 
penetrated me, and I began to love Him, to pray to Him, and to call 
upon Him, when I was afraid of anything. 

Unfortunately, my shallow and inattentive spirit forgot too quickly 
this salutary impression. I was sent back to my family, and passed a 
whole year there doing nothing but play. I was always rushing about, 
and at eight years old I knew nothing. It was then decided that I 
should be sent to Paris, to the convent of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame, known as Zes Ozseaux, where I was placed with children older 
than myself, and more advanced, so that the spirit of emulation induced 
me to apply myself to learning something at last. But I was so lively 
and thoughtless that I was always getting into scrapes, followed by 
tears as their inevitable consequence. 


After a short stay at this convent, Louise returned to 
Mme. de Raffin ; for the time had come for making her First 
Communion, and her aunt was anxious to prepare her for it 
herself. On June 6, 1833, this happy event took place in the 
Cathedral of Nevers, and it produced on this chosen young soul 
an instant and a lasting transformation. From having been 
lively and frivolous, the young girl now became serious and 
recollected, and the graces she received began from this time to 
detach her from the pleasures and temptations of her age. She 
was now possessed by what she called “a passion for her family ;” 
she would have rejoiced to make any sacrifice for her parents 
to whom she now returned for awhile. 


Also [she adds], enlightened by these feelings, I understood what 
I owed to God, from whom I received everything. My parents were 
badly off, so I did all kinds of work for them in the house; but as our 
Lord attracted me to Him very strongly, I led two lives, as it were. 
Sometimes the love of God possessed me with such force that I was 
obliged to take refuge in my room ; this divine Burden crushed me. 





The “Burden of love” weighed upon her with such force, even 
at sixteen years of age, in the flower of her youth, surrounded 
by all that could attract the senses, highly-gifted and delicate- 
minded as she was, that she once exclaimed: “Rather than 
attribute to myself the gifts which I have received from our 
Lord, I would prefer to lose my reason.” 
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II. 
LIFE’S WORK. 
L’amour n’a qu’un mot, 
Il se dit toujours, et ne se repéte jamais. 
Lacordaire, 

After passing some time with her family in Paris, Mdlle. de 
Montaignac returned to Nivernais to be with her aunt, who only 
parted with her reluctantly, and whose devotion to her was 
almost that of a mother. She spared nothing to finish the 
careful education that Louise had already received, and 
endeavoured to form her mind and opinions by a course of 
serious reading, planned to develop her intelligence and ripen 
her judgment. Louise had long been familiar with the four 
Gospels, which she had learned by heart, and with the Psalms 
of David, of which she was especially fond, all her life. She 
was now introduced to the works of the Fathers of the Church. 

The Comtesse de Raffin was herself a remarkable woman, 
and the firmness of character and great distinction which was 
her leading trait, exercised a powerful influence on all around 
her, who looked up to her as a superior and accomplished 
woman, although possibly something of tenderness may have 
been wanting to her character. She was, in fact, more respected 
than loved, and no doubt the aunt gained much from the more 
expansive character of her niece, who said of herself about this 
time “that she only knew how to love God. She could almost 
die of love.” 

From this time, however, Mme. de Raffin rose rapidly to 
higher grades of perfection than she had attained before, and 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus opened up to her, as it 
must always do, new spheres of self-sacrifice. 

She became conscious of the sweetness of Divine Love, and 
having been made acquainted with the Vow of Consecration to 
the Sacred Heart, she desired to make it herself. 

The author of the formula of Consecration, and _ its 
most active promoter, was Father Roothaan, General of the 
Society of Jesus, and it seems to have been suggested to him 
by an act of consecration found in the writings of the Ven. Pére 
de la Colombiére, which may possibly have been drawn up by 
him, after receiving the inspired communications of Blessed 
Margaret Mary. It runs as follows: 


O Jesus, I vow to your Sacred Heart, all that I have or am, with 
all the goods and merits, which I have acquired by your grace, and 
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which I might in future be able to attain ; and I promise to propagate, 
as much as may be in my power, the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


Mme. de Raffin made this vow with all the ardour of 
a generous heart, and desiring to confide her secret to the 
privileged soul, whose destiny it was to communicate it to so 
many others, she asked her, in the course of a very intimate 
conversation one day, a question which at first sight seems 
strange. 

“Tell me, Louise,” said she, “if our Lord said to you, ‘Are 
you willing to be attached to the cross with Me until you die, 
would you consent?” “Yes,” replied her niece simply. 

At this moment, as she confessed later on, it seemed to 
Louise that Divine Light, like a sharp dart, opened a wound 
in her heart, which was never to close during her life. She 
heard the summons of Jesus, and henceforth her only desire 
was to follow her Divine Master as closely as possible. 

Thus encouraged, Mme. de Raffin explained to her niece 
the Vow of Consecration to the Sacred Heart, and she at once 
resolved to make the same vow as soon as possible. Mgr. Gaume, 
author of the Catechism of Perseverance, &c., was at this time 
her director, and he understood and helped her to execute her 
wish. 

“Yes, my child,” he replied, “dwell in the sight, and under 
the holy Hands of Jesus, and rest in His Sacred Heart for ever.” 
He desired her, however, to wait till the 8th of September before 
making the vow. 

The chapel of the Convent of Notre Dame, known as Les 
Oiseaux, in Paris, was one of the first sanctuaries erected and 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart in Paris. Here also the month 
of June was first solemnly dedicated to the Sacred Heart in 
1835, when special devotions for the month, to which the public 
were admitted, were first initiated. 

As we have seen, Mdlle. de Montaignac had spent some 
years at school here, so it was fitting that she should return 
here for the happy event on the 8th of September. After a 
night spent in prayer, behind the high altar of the chapel, close 
to the tabernacle which contained her Treasure, under the 
protection of our Lady, the ardent girl made the vow, which 
consecrated her for ever to the Sacred Heart, and made her 
wholly His. 

If sanctity is but the act of a soul giving up itself entirely 
to God, as a doctor of the Church has said, Mdlle. Louise 
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certainly illustrated this definition. “My vow has made my 
life ; it has been the source of all my joys and graces.” 

Her devotion found vent in the numerous works she founded 
in the course of the next few years, to spread the knowledge and 
love of the Divine Heart. 

Her first effort was to establish the month of the Sacred 
Heart at Nevers, and the account of the difficulties she 
overcame, and her final success in obtaining the consent of 
Mgr. Dufétre, Bishop of Nevers, are recounted in an animated 
letter to Mother St. Jerome, still preserved at the Convent of 
Les Oiseaux. At length the Bishop consented to open the month 
of June himself, by preaching every Friday at Mass during its 
course, and following his example, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart spread rapidly in the diocese. Louise Térése was then 
about twenty-five, and she now experienced her first great 
sorrow, that of the death of her beloved aunt, the Comtesse 
de Raffin. 

“The end of the world, I believe, could hardly have touched 
me more than this death,” she exclaims passionately ; but far 
from sinking under her grief, she sought consolation in her 
different charitable works, on which a visible blessing rested. 

In 1848, she established herself with her numerous circle of 
helpers at Montlucon, a town in the centre of France, in La 
Bourbonnais, in the diocese of Moulins, and not very far from 
Paray-le-Monial. This town was, however, given up to the 
greatest indifference with regard to religion, but in a few years’ 
time it became gradually transformed, greatly owing to the 
judicious zeal of this devoted Apostle of the Sacred Heart. 

She became President of the Children of Mary’s Confra- 
ternity and successfully organized the month of Mary in the 
parish church. She next founded a work guild in aid of the 
poor churches of the diocese, providing them for many .years 
with the necessities for Divine Worship. 

Her attractive personality and bright, sweet manners drew 
many ladies in society to join her working-parties, and these 
became a means of influencing many for good. She formed 
Retreats for them, and selected from among them the best of 
her Promoters of the Apostleship of Prayer. 

In 1852 she was able to found an orphanage for young 
girls, under the patronage of the Sacred Heart, which has 
produced the most excellent results ever since. But, in the 
midst of all this activity, the moment came when the offer she 
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had so generously made long ago, as a young girl—that of 
being attached to the Cross of her Divine Lord till death— 
should be accepted. The little girls had hardly been settled in 
the orphanage, when Mdlle. de Montaignac was struck down by 
an illness which became incurable, and for thirty-three years, 
the same time that our Lord’s life on earth lasted, she hardly 
ever left her bed of pain. Here, we cannot doubt, was her life’s 
work perfected, rather than interrupted. 

In spite of every resource from medical science, the malady 
continued to increase, and after consulting the best doctors in 
Paris, and obediently submitting to several painful treatments, 
no improvement was visible in her state, which was a puzzle to 
everyone. 

“My vocation certainly is to suffer, my consolation even, is 
to suffer continually,” she wrote. 

She embraced her cross with joyful resignation, and busily 
occupied the few moments of freedom from pain sometimes 
granted to her, by working and cutting out Church vestments 
on her bed, which were made up by others; but she herself 
made up many garments for her beloved orphans. 

Space is wanting to give many further touching details of 
this period, the countless privations accepted and even desired, 
that her orphans might have daily bread; the many acts of 
faith and confidence in obtaining help for the morrow, the many 
heroic efforts and secret sacrifices witnessed only by the angels, 
but guessed at by her attentive companions. 

But although thus occupied, Mdlle. de Montaignac was ever 
ready to give affectionate sympathy to her own people. Her 
aged father and mother had joined her at Montlucon, and until 
their peaceful and holy death, she enjoyed their encouragement 
and ready understanding of her life’s work. Her mother often 
nursed the little orphans in their illnesses, and her father 
followed to the grave the funeral of the first orphan who died, 
to the edification of all who saw him. Their last blessing was 
for Louise, and though she mourned them deeply, she did not 
allow herself to pause in the work to which she had consecrated 
herself. 

She purchased a house, connected by a terrace with the one 
left her by her parents, which enabled her to accommodate more 
ladies for the Retreats. 

The first little chapel which she had built, soon grew too 
small for her increasing circle of workers, and after exhausting 
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many ingenious devices to enlarge the space, she determined to 
found a new and larger edifice. 

In 1862, there was a possibility of her being able to realize 
her heart's dearest wish, namely, to found a new chapel of 
the Sacred Heart, in which our Lord would hereafter attract so 
many hearts to Himself. 

Mdlle. de Montaignac drew the plans for it herself, and took 
the greatest interest in every detail of its construction, which 
was retarded by many difficulties. It was to be built on soil 
adjoining the orphanage, that had once formed the moat of the 
town, and was therefore crumbling and insecure. But Monsieur 
Dupont, the Holy Man of Tours, who was a great friend of the 
foundress, and took a keen interest in her works, came to stay 
at Montlucon about this time, and laid the foundation of this 
privileged sanctuary himself, after first throwing into the 
foundations, as was his wont, a medal of St. Benedict. At 
length the chapel was finished, and consecrated in 1864, to the 
great joy of Mdlle. Louise. 

After the ceremony she was absorbed in making her 
thanksgiving, when a friend of the family came to congratulate 
her on the happy event. 

“You must feel proud of yourself, Mademoiselle, I should 
think ?” said he, wishing to tease her a little. 

“Why proud?” she asked. 

“Well, happy then, I should say.” 

“Qh, yes, very happy,” she replied, radiantly. 

“ And if this chapel were to be set on fire to-night, would 
you not be in a great state of mind?” he asked. 

‘“‘Why, I should be in just the same state of mind that I am 
now,” she said, simply. 

Twenty years afterwards, she explained, with regard to this 
remark: “It was because my joy was not caused by the fact of 
having built a church to our Lord, but by having accomplished 
His holy will.” 

Mademoiselle had already obtained the consent of the 
Bishop to establish perpetual adoration in the diocese, and in 
this new chapel the Divine Guest was honoured in a more 
fitting sanctuary than formerly. Thursday was the day fixed 
for this devotion, and it was a great reward to the foundress to 
see the crowd of worshippers filling the chapel on that day. 
At the end of seven years, however, she gave up to the parish 
church the first and third Thursdays for the Adoration, 
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reserving only the two alternate Thursdays of the month for 
her chapel. 

Owing to the seclusion of her suffering life, Mademoiselle 
was obliged to rely on her Union pieuse of companions for the 
execution of her many plans and the various works that she 
organized. Nothing escaped her watchful eyes, and she had 
a talent for arranging every detail of her schemes. But her 
faith in Providence never failed her, and so she did not worry 
herself, or give way to the anxiety which so often troubles 
people about their work. Seeking only to do God's will, she 
lived in union with it by prayer and fidelity to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. She never received a visit, or wrote a line, 
without first having begged for light, and if she thought she 
had not been faithful to this self-imposed rule, she would tear 
up her letter without hesitation, or interrupt the task already 
begun. 

As soon as she saw the chance of doing some good action 
or work, her zeal gave her no rest till it was done. In this way 
she founded a good-sized library, in order to counteract the 
influence of the bad and cheap literature, so widely distributed 
and so hurtful to youth at the present time. Prevented by her 
illness from personally visiting the poor in their houses, as she 
had done formerly, bringing them help both spiritual and 
material, she now invited them to come and see her in their 
turn, that she might talk to them in her own house. For these 
humble friends she founded the “ Retreat for the Poor,” under 
the guidance of one of the Vicars of Notre Dame Cathedral, 
and many were induced to fulfil their Easter duties by this 
means. 

Amongst the most important and lasting of her foundations 
at Montlucon was that for the education of carefully-selected 
little boys, entitled Petzts Samuels du Ceur del Enfant Jésus. 

Pére Gautrelet writes, in explanation of the aim of this 
work : 


It was not to procure a religious vocation for these children, for, as 
we know, that is God’s province, and a Divine gift: nor was it to 
prepare young aspirants for the priesthood, for this mission, important 
as it is to the Church, is the object of her most anxious care, and for 
this she has founded both the small and the great seminaries. 


The task was a delicate one, requiring infinite tact, for it was 
the object of the foundress to preserve vocations, already 
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declared, from the too frequent hostility of the world, and to 
safeguard their origin and development, for were they not, as 
she called them, “her chosen plants, waiting to be transplanted 
into their native soil of true knowledge and virtue”? 

These hopes are now seen to have blossomed into actual 
reality by the living results they have produced, and many good 
priests and active missionaries look back to this Home as the 
first school of their souls. 

Whereas modern charity is so frequently directed, especially 
in this country, to material betterment, and the provision of 
comforts for physical life is regarded as the one thing needful, 
our heroine devoted her activity almost entirely to work for souls, 
and all that she undertook tended to further their development. 
Her large and ever-increasing correspondence reached absent 
friends whom she desired to help, some even that she had never 
seen, and her intelligent influence gradually formed these souls, 
and also those nearer home, who came to ask her advice. She 
generally succeeded in inspiring them with some of her zeal, 
and it might truly be said of her that her whole time was spent 
in leading them nearer to God, either by nights spent in prayer 
for them, or days in active work. 

In 1857 Pére Gautrelet, S.J., was made Provincial of Lyons, 
and Mdlle. de Montaignac was placed under the direction of the 
celebrated founder of the Apostleship of Prayer, who became 
her guide, counsellor, and support for more than thirty years. 
We read in his Life that the treasures of. grace that he 
discovered in this beautiful soul were a continual joy and edifi- 
cation to him, and that he esteemed his communications with 
her as a singular favour of Divine goodness. He introduced 
her to Pére Ramiére, S.J., the second great founder and 
promoter of the Apostleship, and with the help and advice of 
these spiritual friends the numerous works initiated by Mdlle. de 
Montaignac flourished in a wonderful manner. 

As she had been appointed about this time Secretary- 
General to the promoters of the Apostleship of Prayer by 
Pére Gautrelet, her correspondence with these put her in 
communication with many zealous souls dear to the Sacred 
Heart. She had no difficulty in selecting from among these, 
in different countries, many who were anxious to give them- 
selves up entirely to works in honour of the Sacred Heart, and 
latterly she devoted herself almost entirely to these chosen 
souls, giving them the full benefit of her wise judgment, her 
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tender affection, and sharing with them the wonderful graces 
by which she triumphed over so many obstacles. She also 
vigorously promoted the various diocesan works, such as the 
collection of Peter’s Pence, the work for the revival of religion 
in country districts, and classes for teaching the catechism, of 
which works she was made Secretary-General in 1873. She also 
assisted the School of the Holy Child Jesus for little children ; 
and indeed it were hard to enumerate all the good works she 
assisted. 


III. 
SUFFERINGS AND HOLY DEATH. 


But the Cross was never absent. “La souffrance, n’est elle 
pas le partage de tous ceux qui se dévouental’amour et a la 
gloire du divin Coeur de Jesus? lequel parcequ’il a tant aimé, 
a tant souffert,” writes one who knew of and took great interest 
in her work—his Eminence Cardinal Mazella. The whole 
spring of 1881 was spent by Mdlle. de Montaignac, lying 
between life and death ; she suffered from acute arthritis in her 
right knee, in addition to her ordinary malady, and there was 
no respite to her pain, nor was any remedy found to help it. 
On the contrary, any treatment seemed but to increase her 
illness, and she really suffered a martyrdom. God purifies and 
sanctifies His saints in a mysterious way, and with her, as in so 
many cases, great spiritual desolation and anguish was added 
to her physical sufferings, so that at times she was almost 
reduced to the last extremity. She confessed later: 


I came at last to be powerless to say anything but this: “ Lord, 
I offer Thee my sufferings in union with Thine, in order to be pleasing 
to Thee.” This thought, ‘To be pleasing to Thee,” was like a ray of 
sunlight to me. I was indeed in a dark night, absolutely destitute of 
all comfort! But how many things has it taught me about sin, the 
outraged glory of God, the reparation He requires! What a mystery, 
too, is that of souls entirely given up to God, whom He pursues almost 
to despair! No doubt they do not cross the border-line, but they /ouch 
upon it. Whata mystery! An abyss within an abyss. 


We cannot indeed follow this marvellous soul to these 
depths, but we can admire the generosity and courage of this 
humble victim, so illuminative of the Divine choice. She never 
forgot the ineffable tenderness of her Divine Master, concealed 
under these severe trials. She put her trust in her Divine 
Spouse, desiring only to be always faithful and pleasing to Him. 
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“ He holds the rod which I kiss; it hurts Him too to strike 
me, but He desires my greater happiness in eternity, and 
that I may have the joy of having glorified Him on earth by 
my annihilation.” 

Thus was she able to rest in her love even on the borders of 
despair. But her life was drawing to a close. 

She accomplished her task to the last without fail, and 
divided her time between work and prayer, for she had the gift 
of praying uninterruptedly in the midst of the many occupations, 
which might have seemed to occupy all her faculties. She derived 
her strength from the Blessed Sacrament, which was her only 
consolation ; but at last the day came when she was deprived 
of this privilege, that her sacrifice might be greater. Then, by 
a special permission from Rome, she was allowed to receive 
Holy Viaticum twice a week ; but in spite of all her efforts, and 
the sufferings she went through, she was at last condemned by 
her health to complete privation of Holy Communion. She 
enjoyed, however, the perpetual presence of her Beloved, 
resigning herself entirely to His Will, and one day, when she 
was lovingly grieving that she could no longer enjoy her Divine 
Master in the Blessed Sacrament, she heard this Divine reply : 
“It is enough that I enjoy thee.” 

She lived now entirely in the supernatural world, and every 
morning, before any one entered her room, she had already 
conversed a long while with God, and obtained help and strength 
for the day’s work and sufferings. Her companions said that 
she always came from prayer “like Moses coming down from 
Mount Sinai,” and any one so fortunate as to see her at this 
holy hour shared some of the favours she enjoyed, merely by 
being near her. Little by little she descended from the mountain 
of spiritual elation to earthly things, and began her work again, 
seemingly more detached from herself than ever. 

“What is the use of the work of a poor little woman like 
me?” she would ask, adding: “But it is love’s only conso- 
lation.” 

And so she never rested, but always had some work in her 
hands, even when suffering much. When she could no longer 
sew or embroider, she knitted and did crochet work ; and when 
this too fell from her hands, she made hundreds of little picture- 
cards, such as the French love, with dried flowers tastefully 
arranged, which were sold for the orphans. In the last few 
days of her life, when she could no longer hold any implement 
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of work, she made little paper baskets for sale, for she could not 
bear to be useless. 

But the end was near. No longer could death, which had 
been kept from her almost miraculously so long, be prevented 
from claiming her. She was indeed faithful to her early promise 
“to be attached to the Cross till death, to the last!” No 
longer at the foot of the Cross, she was now to be laid upon 
it with her Divine Master, here to suffer her agony in union 
with His Divine Sacrifice, a martyrdom both spiritual and 
physical. 

Little by little life ebbed away. On June 27th, at three 
o'clock in the morning, she asked for the crucifix, and began 
her preparation for death. After praying for an hour with 
a heavenly smile on her countenance, gazing continually on the 
Crucified, she summoned her little band of Unzon Pieuse 
around her, and said to them: 
























I have just made my preparation for death. I have said to myself, 
“ Depart, Christian soul!” I have made my Acts of Contrition and 
I am free to go: I am ready now. Tell my Bishop how deeply grateful 
I am to him for all he has done for me. Without him I could have 
accomplished little ; his kindness has made all possible for me. Tell 
him that a humble member of his diocese will be perpetually in prayer 
for him before the Blessed Sacrament. 










She added a few words recommending devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, which had been the mainspring of her life, and 
at one o'clock her agony commenced. Pére Gautrelet, standing 
or kneeling beside her, blessed her, and prayed with her, 
suggesting short aspirations, and invoking the holy name of 
Jesus, which to the last moved her so much. 

About two o'clock a last flicker of life lit up her countenance, 
and as Pére Gautrelet uttered the Holy Name, she replied, “ Jy 
all ;” and with these simple words her lips closed for ever. 

For two hours nothing was heard but the feeble respiration 
of the dying, ending in one last sigh at half-past four o'clock. 
The great, loving heart had ceased to beat, and the soul of this 
servant of God, escaping from the frail temple of the body, had 
gone to her rest, as we may hope, in the Heart of Him to whom 
she had given all her love. 
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Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas 
Aduentum auxiliumque Dei. 
Verg. En, 


THE Italian garden faced due south, and, over its long balustrade, 
you had an unbroken view of the Sussex Downs. At the 
northern end, curving flights of steps rose to a higher terrace, 
balustraded too; and from the unseen garden, above, the 
laughing voices of two children could be heard. Into the 
supporting wall an alcove was built, which enshrined a Crucifix. 
Poppies filled all that part, a smouldering splendour of dim 
purple petals with patches of satiny black and powdery black 
centres ; flowers, too, white as ashes, with sudden flares of scarlet, 
lemon, and crimsons of every shade. Geometrical flower-beds, 
framed in tiny box hedges, lay round the central fountain. Its 
heavy basin hung low above a pool where gold-fish moved like 
bright shadows: the little jet leapt and throbbed its few inches, 
and then slid whispering over the mossy stone. Yews and 
cypresses closed in the two sides of the garden, and on one of 
the stone benches beneath them a man was seated, having the 
view to his right. 

His grey beard was trimmed to a point ; his eyes, vague, just 
now (for his thought was inward), were yet so kind that you 
felt the laughing children, whose uncle and guardian he was, 
would soon have loved and never have distrusted him. He held 
an Aldine Vergil in his hand; but the book was shut, now ; 
for, as I said, he meditated. 

It had needed but little imagination to dream himself away 
to Rome, or rather, to a garden just outside it, on the Janiculum. 
The actual city, the Tiber running down towards the fora and 
the docks—for it was the ancient Rome his fancy visited—would 
surely be seen did he but rise, peer over the balustrade, and 


’ To us too and our prayer at length the years have brought God’s advent and 
His aid. 
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round the wall of cypresses. ... The Sussex Downs, with 
their undistinguished outline, were not so unlike the mounded 
Sabine Hills, though the Downs were merely modest, while the 
others, conscious of an aristocracy of splendid centuries, seemed 
content with their high title-deeds of history, and careless 
accordingly of dramatic form or colouring. 





Hinc septem dominos uidere colles 
Et totam licet aestimare Romam. 


He had often murmured Martial’s lines, watching, as 
through the poet’s eyes, the “seven lordly hills,” and, with him, 
as from the Janiculum, “reckoning up all Rome.” But he was 
out of mood, to-day, for the dainty realism of the silver poet, 
Martial’s little bit of description was, no doubt, a cameo for 
refinement ; still, in it he gave no more than an exquisite present- 
ment of the obvious; while the student would have suffered, 
to-day, to “reckon up” what he saw ; the measurable, the readily 
appraised, was precisely what he shrank from, and his eyes 
sought the secrets of a more elusive vision. 

Soon he caught himself with a far different rhythm on his 
lips. 

Dic, quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo... . Still 
light, still graceful, was the movement of the line, but it held 
echoes of an immemorial music; and its tiny ripple seemed, 
like ether waves, to reach the very stars. 

He repeated Vergil’s line over and over again. Even at 
school it had caught his fancy, less for the rather pointless riddle 
it introduced, than just for its melody, perfect apart from any 
meaning of the words. It grew with strength, like an undula- 
tion sent forward from the open sea. Out of the first long 
syllable it rose vigorously, spreading itself out into the long- 
drawn sounds of ¢erris, pouring its light and music into the 
dimmed echoes of e¢ ers, and tumbling with quick repetitions 
of the tiny vowel into the sonorous name in which it found 
its limit. What an artist! he meditated. What a musician 
must Vergil not have been, to have devised, even in his youth, 
such harmonies. . . 

Soon the air became full of the Vergilian rhythm ; 
hexameter curved upwards from hexameter, waving with 
carefully limited variations, gentle in their dignity, like these 
Sussex Downs, which became definitely, now, the homeland 
hills whose muffled outline shows itself in Vergil’s Eclogues. 
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So it was scarcely with astonishment that the student saw, 
advancing through the tunnelled yew hedge opposite, a man 
clothed in old Roman dress of straight white tunic and woollen 
cloak with its simple transverse folds. He moved hesitatingly, 
as though short-sighted, and paused by the fountain to watch 
the rose-leaves rocking in the dark water. Now it could be 
seen that he was tall; his hair was dark and straight, his 
cheeks sallow and indrawn. Looking up, he observed that 
he was not alone, and came awkwardly along the little 
gravelled paths towards the near side of the garden. 

“Vergil!” whispered the Englishman, standing up. He 
went forward, took the visitor’s hand, and kissed it reverently 
He then led him in silence to the stone bench, spread the rug 
wider, and motioned to him to sit. 

The other smiled, his dark face perceptibly flushing. With 
a shy, almost deprecating gesture, he sat down. 

“I cannot express to you,” said the host, “the joy I have in 
welcoming you here. Do you know, I have constantly felt 
that you would some day come, and were, in fact, quite close 
to us.” 

“TI have often been here,” was the answer, “and have 
as constantly wondered whether I should meet the master of 
the garden. Now that I have done so,” he added with great 
simplicity, “1 feel that I know him as the half of my soul.” 

“Full forty years, for my part,” rejoined the other, to whom 
time was still important as an element in, or a test of, friendship, 
“I have believed myself of your acquaintance. And at the 
very moment of your coming, the music of your Ec/ogues was 
ringing in my thoughts—as it might be the tiny bells of those 
lilies of the valley. Indeed,” he continued, picking his words 
with a fastidiousness partly natural, partly a scholar’s trick, 
and chiefly because he wished, in this colloquy he felt would be 
so brief, to open his whole heart to his visitor—*“ Indeed, I can 
assure you that there is scarcely a corner of this garden to 
which certain of your magical words have not attached 
themselves, so that it is consecrated, emancipated (as it were) 
from the present, and the meeting-place of centuries.” 

He paused, and looked to where the poppies flamed and 
smouldered. “Lethaco perfusa papauera somno,” he resumed. 
“*Poppies steeped in slumber and forgetfulness.’ The most 
golden of our own poets wrote of your verses that in them was 
‘all the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely word.’ 
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How true, of that phrase of gorgeous and solemn sadness. 
It thrilled me even as a child. It made that poppy-path for 
me a place of haunting fancies, where already I saw things 
enchanted and remote, as if through a veil of sleep.” 

“ Even as a child?” 

“Assuredly! For from your verses I first learnt Latin: it 
was you who transfigured my world and let me out of 
prison.” 

“ Alas, many an other than myself could have taught you 
Latin. The courtly Cicero—” 

“ Ah, never Cicero! to write your tongue, perhaps ; but not 
to love it, nor his world, nor himself as I love you, dear friend, 
for so I dare to name you.” 

“But Lucretius? and my dear Horace?” 

“Yes, yes. To-day I love them: they too fling open to me 
their life. The ‘shudder of holy awe’ thrills me when I listen 
to the austere chanting of that Atheist who prayed. And 
I am ready to laugh, and weep no less, with your little comrade. 
For there is wistfulness in his merriment, and courage in his 
gloom, and sincerity beneath his affectations. Still, they could 
never have been the frst to open that world to me. Too arid 
was the desert through which Lucretius travelled before he 
could sing paeans over death, and Hell, and God. And Horace, 
well, his Satires and Epistles were withheld from me, and _ his 
lyrics alone (illogical liberality) permitted ; but only when those 
have been studied, can the living man be found beneath the 
artificiality of these. 

“But you, whitest of souls, as he called you, you led me 
swiftly and gently into your golden atmosphere of a mysterious 
Italy, haunted by august and tender memories, instinct with 
divine influences, and brooded over by the destiny of eternal 
Rome.” 

“ Ouid non mea carmina possunt?” smiled the poet. “To 
think my verses could achieve so much!” 

“Much? far more than that. Your music, I have told you, 
rocked me: your phrases touched life with mystery. But your 
pictures could give to my boyhood, which clamoured for 
releases, the divinest holidays. 


Contemplator item cum nux se plurima siluis 
Induet in florem et ramos curuabit olentes.' 


1 **Q watch, once more, when the almonds, dense in the woods, robe themselves 
into bloom and droop boughs of fragrance.” (Verg. G. i. 187.) 
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“What loveliness! and what movement. Intricate black 
twigs, one moment ; then, one single mass of bloom. /n florem : 
the secret is surely ¢here. O, you are responsible,” he said, 
smiling, “ for my cult of ‘zz with the accusative’! Not flore, ‘ with 
bloom’—stationary, instrumental : not 2 flores, flowers as number- 
less as the twigs; but zz florem; a transit into one new glory. 
There were two lines from a holy poem which had the self- 
same quality—‘ Breathe Thou the silent chords along, Until they 
tremble zuto song. They too created the impression of great 
world-forces latent, gathering in volume, confluent beneath the 
surface, till they should stream outward into one splendour of 
colour or fragrance or harmony, and reach the world of our slow 
consciousness. /nx florem! 1 would refresh myself with that 
passage on stifling afternoons in the schoolroom : I| could travel 
out of its cramped benches and yellowing ceiling and panelled 
walls; I could go beyond the sleepy sunlight, even, of the 
quad, just visible through the cobwebbed lattices, and escape 
into an air lit with rays filtered through an exquisite roof of 
almond-blossom. . . .” 

After a pause, he turned again to the meditative figure at 
his side. 

“Yes, those were sunlit lines,’ he resumed. “But I had 
always loved the night best. It was a breathing-space. There 
were in it moments when life genuinely paused—well after mid- 
night, when the machinery had finished its creaking, its uneasy 
settling into stillness ; yet not too near dawn, when nature turns 
in her sleep, somehow aware that only an hour or two separates 
her from the need for the new effort. . . .” 

“ Dum intempesta silet nox,” murmured the poet. 

“The very words! ‘When timeless night is silent.’ A real 
interval: positive cessation. Poor little fellow! how often I'd 
get out of bed and peer into that emptiness. I had always 
to turn from one point, where distant lights shone with dreadful 
persistence from the railway. The chiming of the school clock 
terrified me: it was a lie, I felt: ‘time zsn’t passing: I’ve not 
got to begin again just yet! There'll be no to-morrow: there 
never was a yesterday. There’s nothing, nothing, nothing!’ 
And intempesta could always make a loneliness, so to speak, in 
the heart of the noisiest meals, or games, or when I was bullied 
—a thing which still happened often enough in the schools of 
forty years ago.” 

“ Mors immortailts,’ quoted the other from his sombre master. 
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“You were in love with the time ‘when shall be swallowed up 
This dying life by Death that cannot die.’ ”! 

“No!” said the other, quickly. “Death would not help. 
I had been brought up, you see, to look for another life directly 
after death, and just then that idea was intolerable. You will 
not say, dear poet,” he cried abruptly, “that boys cannot have 
sense of these things.” 

“Far from it,” said the sympathetic listener, “though my 
childhood must have been more sheltered there beside the 
brimming Mincio, and sleep-soft meadows, and farms whose 
gables smoked at sunset when the long shadows came down 
from the mountains. You remember that. And yet—you 
remember too—something there was ... ut uidi, ut perii!” 
He looked, smiling half whimsically, at his neighbour. 

“Then that idyll was true?” cried he, delighted. “It all 
happened just like that? I hardly dared believe it.” 

“ Saepibus in nostris,” began the other, quoting his own most 
sensitive love-verses. “‘ Thee in our orchards, little maiden— 
for was I not thy guide ?—thee with my mother saw I, plucking 
the dewy apples: ‘twas the second year of my teens had already 
welcomed me,—already from the ground could I reach to the 
brittle boughs. . .. Ah! how I saw! how was I lost! how the 
cursed madness reft me!’ Certainly it was real. Theocritus 
was my model for the mere verses, true memories were their 
soul. And, though I never saw her again, I was faithful to that 
love of my boyhood!” 

In the silence that followed, the student remembered the 
nickname “ Maiden,” Parthenias, which wanton Naples had 
fixed upon her poet; and he recognized, in those years of 
renunciation, the source of that spzritual/ity which burned, white- 
hot, in the pagan poems. 

“TI did not know this,” he said. ‘“ And yet there was some- 
thing in your poems which set me too on a path of deliberate 
loneliness. It came in your Georgics; in that tale which the 
Emperor bade you substitute for the panegyric of your friend on 
whom he had forced suicide. Eurydicé had died: her lover 
Orpheus sang his way down to Hades, his magic voice quelling 
its uproar, or sweet amid its silences, winning him back his 
betrothed. And it was ruled that she should be restored if, as 
he brought her back, he should keep from looking in her face 
till actually they had reached the upper air. And when he had 


1 «Vitam mortalem Mors immortalis ademit.”—ZLucretius. 
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come with her to the very edge of the light, after all the effort 
and the courageous sacrifices, his passion mastered him; his 
will crumbled ; he turned and looked at her. And she went 
backwards into the mists—her hands white and suppliant, one 
moment, across the dark, and her voice wailing in the winds. .. .” 

“Well ?” wondered the poet. 

“Well,” returned the other, smiling a rather crooked smile, 
“I was a boy of imaginations, quests, ideals. I fell in love with 
fancies, and trembled with excitement if realization seemed 
imminent. But your story first revealed for me the meaning 
of experience, and occasioned a resolve which braced, I think, 
into manliness the sentimentalities of which I have been telling 
you. For it made me realize that I never got what I wanted 
when I grasped at it. Nothing was what I dreamed it would 
be. Nature was never so tremendous in her water-falls or 
precipices as I had conceived ; nor the sea really blue, nor golden 
hair more than yellow. Above all, human sympathy was never 
the passionate, exclusive interpenetration of two souls which 
instinct said was possible, and therefore to be craved. 

“So rather than be forced to give up belief in my ideal, | 
resolved, as Orpheus was bidden to resolve, never to look upon 
what might perhaps incarnate it. For fear of having to confess 
the universe did not contain what I wanted, I refused to test its 
contents. So, after working really hard for something, or walk- 
ing far to see a view, or waiting long to meet a friend or a hero, 
I would often renounce, at the last moment, to profit by my 
opportunity when it came, or at least would curb my emotion 
when the end was achieved, nor own that ‘this’ was really what 
I’d wanted.” 

“ Alas,” cried Vergil, “but you were a philosopher when | 
was still at my grammar! And to think that when I really had 
the end in sight, and could promise myself years of philoso- 
phizing once the 4/nezd should be finished, Death took me.” 

“ My dear friend: do not think that Philosophy was your 
destiny! At least, not the academic thing for which you 
hungered. You were a Theologian—but again,” he added, 
noticing the poet's start, “not primarily in the academic sense, 
one who collects tales about the gods, or rationalizes on their 
nature ; but you could see the Universe, and love it passionately 
in whole and in detail, and yct never lose sight of that 
mysterious Force which began it, sustains it, and directs it and 
you to a predestined end. Mens agitat molem: ‘Thought 
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thrills its mass’: Adparent dirae facies . . . awful eyes looked 
out on you across its lattices, and your whole soul was one 
that worshipped.” 

“It is curious,” said Vergil, “to hear you tell me all these 
things about myself. I see that they are true, yet, while I 
lived, 1 was not conscious of them. Indeed, it might have 
been thought that I, who wrote on a topic not of my choice, 
in a metre, and style, and with episodes, traditional and not 
of my invention, would have remained disguised, elusive, even 
for my contemporaries.” 

“You have dominated,” retorted the other, “the literature 
and imagination of centuries. You have entered as magician 
into the folk-lore, and prophet into the religious dramas, of 
generations remote from yourself, and close to us. That proves 
your personality! You took Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus; you 
plundered the Alexandrians; but you gave us back pure 
‘Vergil’: art need not be artificiality; and, where you 
completed your work, it always ‘lived.’ I own this is not why 
our forefathers worshipped you: their own art was mostly 
dead, and they could not recognize what really ‘lived’ in yours. 
There has been a reaction against their ill-judged applause 
and theatrical mimicry: but men of to-day are, thank God, 
reacting against the reaction, and detect in you that soul which 
is as real and precious as the earlier soul we so much admire 
in Homer.” 

“You mystify me,” answered Vergil. “And yet, if I could 
indeed be aware of the divine spirit governing human history, 
that may have saved me from the bitter sadness which surely 
must be his, who, rather than risk disillusionment in what he 
loves, ever denies himself approach to the beloved. And that, 
if I understood you, was your habit.” 

“But your own poems are sad!” cried the student ; “ Love, 
in your Lclogues, is a sick, pathetic thing, with morbid tints 
that you grew out of. Yet even in the Georgics, the fields 
themselves are sad, often enough: ‘Man goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour till the evening,’ and passes to his long home. 
Throughout your noble 4xezd, mortal men are ‘sick’: mentem 
mortalia tangunt; the human story went to your heart, and 
you had tears for life. O, how that melancholy has oppressed 
me. So much futile death ; so many young hopes spoilt, and 
long efforts cheated. Aineas himself only gained his high 
end, the foundation of Rome, after seeing first his loved Troy 
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burned, his father die in exile, his adored wife perish just as he 
believed her saved from the ruin of his past. The mad 
moments of his passion for Dido never drugged that earlier 
grief: the ‘flower-haired’ maid, Lavinia, was but the means 
of linking close his fortunes with those of the old Latin race. 
Not to that disillusioned exile, weary of roads and seas, should 
she have been given, but to her loyal lover Turnus, a finer 
figure, for all his faults. Violent essentially, and you meant us 
to see him so; still, never a coward nor small. ‘Sancta ad uos 
anima,’ he cried to the ghosts, when the gods deserted him, 
‘atque istius inscia culpae Descendam, magnorum haud unquam 
indignus auoru”, 1—noble lines, too noble for grammarians to 
torture! Well, he too had to renounce: nothing came to him 
for those merits, and that history of his: your poem closes as his 
soul seeks darkness, indignant, and with a groan.” 

Vergil was about to answer, when the voices of the two 
children, who had finished their game upon the terrace, 
interrupted him. They ran down the steps, tossing a ball which, 
thrown too far, fell into the poppy-bed. One,a boy, ran to 
look for it; the other, a little girl, smaller than her brother, 
went almost straight to the crucifix and knelt before it. The 
boy found his toy, noticed his sister praying, looked round, saw 
his uncle apparently alone and deep in thought, and went to 
kneel too before the crucifix. There the two children remained, 
praying aloud with extraordinary simplicity. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the poet, for once almost roughly. “That 
makes me speak! I had striven not to mention the incredible 
thing which you permit to make hideous the whole beauty of 
this garden. What possible perverted motive can you have in 
permitting death and torture, and the fate of a slave or a felon, 
to enter this exquisite place? And in forcing—for so it must be 
—little children, even, to face it? Did I not say your philosophy 
had blasted the colour from your own life? And here you 
infuse poison into the very veins of Happiness.” 

“T do not wonder at your words,” said his hearer, gravely. 
“But there is no forcing. Eapertus potest credere quid sit Jesum 
diligere. Those are my little nephew and niece whom their 
parents, dying, confided to me. I have told you of my boyhood : 
long reflection on it, and on its sequel, has made me understand 
that even a child can start upon a career in which the very joys, 


1 A stainless soul, and ignorant of that offence, shall I come down to you, not 


once unworthy of my high ancestry. 
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the very virtues, are the legitimate offspring of profoundest 
pessimism and disbelief. Such would have been my career, or 
at least my fate, had not one new element entered my life, to 
which also it was your poems directed me. From the outset 
then, I have cared to have that element in these children’s 
world. They are praying now before that Anguish which alone 
makes laughter tolerable and the truest joys possible. For 
that Renunciation saves us, when we renounce, from the guilt 
of suicide, and, when we take, from idolatry. That Sufferer 
proclaims that the world is not only inadequate (as I had 
guessed), but sinful: it has done its best to murder God ; hence 
we do well to renounce it, and look elsewhere for consummation : 
still he proclaims, too, that permission for that Death was only 
given, because God loved the world, and hence we too must 
wish it well, and look for its renewal. Here, | say, is that 
concrete, positive future which saves renunciation from nihilism, 
and makes the ascetic to be no suicide. Christ ‘emptied Him- 
self, and was obedient to the Death of the Cross—/He# mzfz,” he 
murmured, with completest reverence, “ Hei mihi, gualts erat ! 
And hence He bids us give up everything. But it is precisely 
in Him, into Him, because such a Restoration shall be made, that 
forthwith He gives us back the All. Only after I have, from 
the very bottom of my heart, given up—let us say, this lovely 
garden and those hills, can I take them back as part of a world 
that has become sacramental, and where God and man are, 
some day, to be perfectly united. Even you, dear poet, sang in 
words which have mystified the learned and the holy of many 
an age, of the new and stainless History, the return of the 
Virgin, and the birth of the Saviour-Child. But ‘unto us a 
Child zs born,’” he quoted ; “‘ unto us a Son is given, and His 
Name shall be called Wonderful ; the Prince of Peace.’” 

“Whose,” said the visitor, “is that sublime and stately 
music?” 

‘It was sung by a Hebrew seer,” replied the other: “ AZtudit 
et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas Aduentum auxiliumque 
Dei.” 

Just then the children, who had finished their prayer, came 
towards their uncle, to ask for their evening story, still quite 
unaware, it was evident, that he was not‘alone. 

“ Trojan War night, uncle!” cried the boy, clambering on to 
his knee. “Tell us some more about the Wooden Horse.” 

But their guardian, sitting there beside his unseen com- 
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panion, resolved to speak out to him, in the tale he should tell 
the children, all that remained of his own great debt. He had 
confessed how, in the Vergilian poems, he had found the joys 
of music, and phrases which transfigured this lower world, and 
pictures which were visions into a fairer; a philosophy, too, 
which had recast his life. It remained to relate what, in those 
poems, had revealed to him an ideal to the pursuit of which it 
had also stimulated him ; an ideal realizable to satisfaction, yet 
never to be exhausted. 

So he told the children of the sequel to the ruin of the old 
world, symbolized by Troy, and of the striving of divine and 
human forces in the “ gigantic task” of founding the majesty of 
Rome. It was the Vergilian spirit which animated the story : 
“ tendimus in Latium ”—‘“ For thee, O dear, dear Country, mine 
eyes their vigils keep ” the straining eyes of Afneas, fixed 
on the “ever receding shores of Italy,” seemed lit with the 
radiance of a distant City such as should illumine the faces of 
St. John, of Augustine, and of Bernard. Each pain and 
separation of the journey would be forgotten, hour by hour, 
as the goal was neared; yet one day it should be a joy to 
remember even these. Yes, though the heart, sick with deferred 
hope, needed to be strengthened by the thought that the worst 
was over, that “even to this” God would give an end, yet “even 
this,” forsan et haec, all this long weariness would be a joy, 
looked back upon in the light of the vision of peace, rerum 
pulcherrima, Roma, the supreme loveliness, Rome. 

“Uncle! was Neds a Cafflic?” was the unexpected inter- 
ruption from the small Mary Monica, unembarrassed as yet by 
relative chronology. 

“Of course he wasn’t,” the boy (more learned but—who 





knows ?—less wise) retorted. “He was years and years before 
there were any Catholics.” 
“ But, uncle,” she urged, disregarding him. “If he wasn’t a 


Cafflic, why did he want to go to Rome so much? And why 
was he so good and gave up everything ?” 

“QO, you are a silly!” her unchivalrous brother upbraided 
her. “He was going to duz/d Rome, and he was going to be a 
king ; so it didn’t matter his having to give up lots and lots of 
things.” 

“Well, baby,” said her uncle, kissing her, “ you're right and 
Dicky’s right; and how that can be I’m sure I don’t know. 
Now sing me ‘ The sun is sinking fast’ and run along.” 
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Hand in hand, facing the grey student, the small children 
sang that exquisite evening hymn... . 

As Christ upon the Cross [went on the verses] His head inclined 
And to His Father’s hands His parting soul resigned, 

So now herself my soul would wholly give 
Into her Father’s arms in Whom all spirits live. . 

The wide levels of sunlight passed over the evening fields ; 
half the garden, where the men were sitting, was in the shadow 
of the cypresses; but the rest, with the fountain, the further 
trees, and the immense view, were golden and transfigured and 
at peace. Especially the crucifix stood out, in the glow, against 
the darker wall. 

“*T if I be lifted up, will draw all men to Myself,” murmured 
the listener: “ yet this, if any, is an hour when Christ is taken 
down from the Cross.” 

The children kissed their uncle good-night, and went to the 
house. 

“Vergil,” said he, turning to the figure who still sat, head 
shrouded in his cloak, by his side, “I cannot make the thing 
clearer to you than these children, in truth, have made it. You 
had a vision of Atneas setting forth, through separation and 
sacrifice, to fulfil his destiny and found Rome. And it is 
infinitely true that not Afneas, but Rome, is the ‘hero’ of the 
inetd. The triumph is nowhere in his individual life, but in 
what he stood for, pointed to, and initiated. The thought of 
the great City broods over his every action, and unifies your 
poem. Its enclosing walls are the circle of the earth, and the 
stars are its ramparts, and up and down it move the ‘toga’d 
folk, the Romans, lords of the world.’ Even so, his life is 
released from the limitations of time, and becomes a prophecy ; 
far more, when once we catch how much wider is its reach even 
than that earthly Rome in which it found, so to speak, its 
earliest incarnation. For you have put before the soul an ideal, 
a hope, of such a nature that it immediately suggests a further 
vision, too good not be true. Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut 
lever les yeux. ‘Aineas was a Catholic.’ The sacramental 
Rome is given us to realize; the soul’s Aineid opens out before 
it, and the soul starts joyously upon it, and joyously speaks the 
inevitable farewells. Truly inspired was your tenderest lover, 
Dante, when he pictured you as a man advancing into darkness, 
yet with steady foot, and on the royal road to truth, and holding 
behind him a lantern in whose light the nations might walk, 
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though himself he had not any profit of its rays. Or can it be 
that you had not any profit. ..? Well, there are those who, 
in the light that blazed out suddenly from your poem, first saw 
the road, and made thenceforward their renunciations, not in 
pessimism, nor in cynical disbelief, but with the enthusiasm of 
one who knows his Latium to exist, and that, in the far end, 
God will give him Rome. Side by side with the divine Exile 
the journey might be made; but to you, who first made clear 
the journey and the goal, what gratitude!” 

The poet rose. “There were millions and millions of us,” 
he said with his gentle smile, “ of one blood with you over all the 
earth, groping after God if haply we might find Him, sende- 
bantque manus ripae ulterioris amore, stretching out their hands 
in longing for the further shore. Well,” and as he spoke his 
dim robes mingled with the twilight, and his voice seemed to 
be travelling from infinite distances, 


“ Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas 
Aduentum auxiliumque Dei.” 


Cc, C. MARTINDALE. 
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Authority and Private Judgment. 


As Catholics we are accustomed to the taunt that we make 
an unworthy sacrifice of our reason in joining or remaining 
in the Church. We are perhaps not so familiar with a contrary 
charge, made with growing frequency in modern times, sc. 
that in spite of our pretence to be guided by Authority, our 
faith is in reality as much the product of private judgment as 
that of the freest of Free Churchmen. It is, we are told, by 
the exercise of our personal judgment that we recognize the 
claims of the Church to teach, and that we interpret the actual 
teaching of the Church, just as the “ Bible-Christian” by the 
use of the same faculty sees in the Scriptures the rule of Faith, 
and determines the doctrine so conveyed. Both, in fact, are 
brought by reason to believe in Authority, and both use reason 
to decide where Authority resides and what Authority teaches. 
Such is the plausible theory that aims at identifying in principle 
the Church as the sects. But it hardly stands examination. 
Of course, it is a fact that all truth must ultimately come home 
to us through our own cognitive faculties, for we have no other 
medium for its apprehension. We cannot pronounce any 
judgment ; we cannot say, for instance, “ This is true,” until our 
reason recognizes a real correspondence between that subject 
and predicate. But such correspondence may be known in two 
ways—either by a mental analysis of the terms which shows 
their agreement, or by our being assured of that agreement by 
competent authority. We must not, as the Modernist inclines 
to do, make our finite reasons, our narrow experience, the 
measure of all truth. For truths that lie beyond the reach of 
reason or the test of experience, we are driven to rely on testi- 
mony which itself comes from sources higher than human reason. 
Still, to discover this testimony, what it is and where it resides, 
the inquirer clearly has at first to use his private judgment. He 
cannot, as a rational man, accept the claim of the Church to 
teach supernatural truths infallibly unless that claim has been 
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brought home to his reason. But—and here we part company 
with those that deny that claim—once that claim is accepted, 
the truths which the infallible Church teaches are, from the very 
nature of the case, believed on grounds other than their evident 
intrinsic reasonableness. Reason tells us that God, through His 
Church, has said this or that, but there its function ends. Just as 
the Apostles, originally won to Christ by the attraction of His 
character and the sincerity of their own hearts, believed in His 
divine mission because they were convinced by His works and 
His words and then, having found Him, no longer relied on 
their reasons only as guides to truth, but accepted His doctrines, 
His hard sayings, unproved and untested, so do the modern 
disciples of the same Lord act towards the Church He founded. 
There are definite limits, therefore, to their use of private judg- 
ment. They cannot settle cases of doubt on their own 
authority: it is for the Church to define and determine the 
sense of her teaching when it is called in question. As the 
Apostles in difficulties appealed to Christ for explanations, not 
indeed always vouchsafed, so the Catholic appeals to Christ’s 
spouse and waits for her decision. 

But the non-Catholic, owning no infallible authority upon 
earth—no Living Voice—must perforce, apart from private 
revelation, accept supra-rational truth on the inadequate basis 
of private judgment. The Scriptures cannot interpret them- 
selves: therefore, he must needs decide ambiguities by his own 
reason or by the authority of some self-chosen guide. Tradition 
is no help to him, for there is no one to tell him what is 
authentic and what is not. He cannot escape from Private 
Judgment in the end, except by submitting to the Church. 
Ultimately, if he is true to his principles, and if he continues to 
hold that certainty in supra-rational matters can be attained 
here below, he must needs constitute himself his own infallible 


Pope. I. x. 


The Reunion Magazine. 


The first number of the Reunion Magazine has just appeared. 
What may be the destiny in store for it it is impossible to 
predict. It is conceivable that it may soon perish, overwhelmed 
by the difficulty of the task it has undertaken ; and it is con- 
ceivable that it may live and thrive, and be enabled to do some 
really valuable work for a peculiarly sacred cause. In any case, 
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we offer it a warm welcome, and wish it God-speed, for it is 
born of the realization, now happily spreading, that the religious 
divisions which former generations recklessly multiplied, and 
the present generation has inherited, have created a grievous 
scandal which all right-minded persons should combine to 
remove—all the more because it is chiefly responsible for the 
outdrift into utter unbelief which is fast changing the Christen- 
dom of so many centuries back into the Paganism from which 
it emerged. “The present century,” says the Anglican Bishop 
of Exeter in a paragraph communicated to this first number of 
the magazine, 


is marked among Christians generally by a quickened sense of the 
need for unity. Unity is necessary because, in face of a world of 
unbelief and unrighteousness, disunion is weakness. We desire unity 
as it has never been desired before, and we look carefully around and 
within to discover any promise or hope, in another quarter, of reunion, 
and to measure the strength of the obstacles which seem at present to 
lie across this or that path of convergence. 


If the efforts of the Reunzon Magazine should succeed in 
fostering this noble desire and causing it to spread widely, that 
in itself will be a truly good work, for the more earnest minds 
are kept face to face with the desirability of reunion, the more 
likely they are to think out its problems, and discover at length 
what are the only means of solving them. Nor will it so much 
matter if the immediate result is to push forward schemes of 
reconciliation which are hopeless and shut out those which alone 
can lead to it. That in the present state of bewilderment is 
unavoidable, and is after all a not excessive price to pay for the 
establishment of conditions under which the desire itself can 
be intensified. We would only suggest to the managers of the 
new magazine to let the accumulation of materials illustrating 
the evils of religious division be a constant and prominent 
feature in their pages. 

For the reasons given we are not too disposed to find fault 
with the composition of the first number of the new magazine 
though it must be acknowledged that its contents, albeit they 
include some nice articles, suggest rather the hopelessness than 
the hopefulness of any proximate healing of divisions. On the 
editorial policy, however, as stated in the Foreword, we will 
venture to offer a friendly criticism. In the Foreword the 
projectors tell us they “will welcome the co-operation of all 
those—no matter to what Church they belong—who are 
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interested in, who desire, or who are working for reunion,” but 
they will have “a very definite editorial policy;” for “they 
believe One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and believe 
that the Church of England is part of the Church Catholic and 
Apostolic,” so that “their position is avowedly Anglican.” So 
far so good, for no other standpoint would have suited them, 
and, in opening their columns thus widely, they afford every 
opportunity for threshing out the subject. 
But they add: 


We believe that the Anglican Church, with its unique position, 
has a wonderful opportunity of bridging over the gulf that lies between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. But while we desire and shall do all 
in our power to promote reunion with Nonconformists and Dissenters, 
we shall advocate nothing that would tend to invalidate our Catholic 
inheritance. “Comprehension not compromise” is our motto. There 
must be no slackening of Church principles, no accommodation, which 
can raise fresh barriers between ourselves on the one hand and the 
orthodox branches of the Eastern Church, or of the Latin com- 
munion.” 


Here the central point is in the motto, “Comprehension not 
Compromise.” The terms are placed in contrast, but is the 
contrast more than verbal? Can there be comprehension 
without compromise? Comprehension means tolerating within 
the fold of one and the same communion, and even endowing 
with the fullest right to all its sacraments and ordinances, 
persons who hold essentially different and opposite doctrines, 
each side regarding its own as of vital importance. Can that 
be done without compromise? Can those, for instance, who 
believe the Sacrament they are receiving to be the true Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ kneel at the same com- 
munion-rail with those who believe it to be nothing more than 
bread and wine—and do it without compromise? Can those 
who believe that in the Sacrament of Holy Orders they are 
receiving the mystic power to consecrate and absolve, kneel 
to receive it side by side with those who regard this belief as 
pure superstition, and are looking to receive nothing more 
mysterious than an external dedication to a work of purely 
external ministration—can they do this and think they are not 
making a serious compromise of their convictions? It is true 
that within the enclosure of the Anglican communion this 
blending of opposites does actually take place, all parties in 
fact accepting it. Still, do any of these, save perhaps those 
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who have given up dogmatic belief, accept this strange 
condition without bewailing it? Do not the earnest believers, 
whether of the High or of the Low Church party, feel it to 
be a scandal and groan under it, accepting it only because 
they have inherited it, and can see no present means of 
escape from it? One would imagine then that the very last 
thing they would picture to themselves as the fulfilment of their 
desire for reunion would be the extension of such a system of 
comprehension to embrace the whole of Christendom. They 
must feel surely, if they give thought to the subject, that to call 
a universal conglomeration of that sort a unity of faith, to 
recognize in it the fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer that “they all 
may be one” and to expect that men will recognize in it 
a cogent sign that those thus comprehended are His disciples— 
would be not merely irrational but grotesque beyond measure. 

They must feel this even if it could be anticipated that the 
doctrinal differences requiring to be comprehended in the new 
and world-wide communion would not exceed those now 
tolerated in the Anglican communion. Yet how could that be 
anticipated, if comprehension were to be the principle of inclu- 
sion? The Book of Proverbs says of the spreading fire that it 
never says, “It is enough ;” it is ever seeking to devour more 
and more of what lies in its path. It is the same with this 
spirit of comprehension. Once kindle it, and it begins to 
spread, and it is hard indeed to stop it. There is an article in 
this first number of the review which illustrates this. It is 
entitled, “Comprehension not Compromise,” and is by a Non- 
conformist minister. The spirit in which it is written is sympa- 
thetic, and worthy of praise. But it shows clearly that, if the 
Nonconformists are to come into the project for reunion, it will 
have to be on the basis of admitting all the points and practices 
which at present shut the door of the national Church to them. 
And so it will have always to be if comprehension is to be 
the principle of reunion. The maximum of obligatory belief 
which is to form the bond of union must be set to the demand 
of those who believe the least. 

We suggest, then, to the editor that his motto requires 
changing, and that it should rather be ‘“ Not Comprehension, 
but Conviction.” The unity desired is unity of faith, and unity 
of faith can only be obtained through unity of conviction, and 
the only way leading to this is the way of conscientious study 
and discussion, in an atmosphere from which prejudice and 
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misapprehension are, as far as possible, excluded. May we 
refer those interested in the new magazine to some words which 
it cites from the present Dean of Westminster ? 


A great step in advance would be taken if we would abandon the 
old maxim “ Minimize your differences,” and put in its place, “Study 
your differences.” . . The propagation of ideas is in the end more 
powerful than any other form of effort . . . the thinking of to-day will 
influence to-morrow and the next day. Let us propagate the idea of 
Christian unity, and not be anxious to formulate schemes of reunion. 
If we can assure ourselves from the New Testament that it is the will 
of God, then let us go forward to proclaim that it is the will of God. 


These are wise words, which aspirants after reunion would 
do well to keep constantly before them. And they exactly 
express what we mean by the motto, “Not Comprehension, 


but Conviction.” 


The Problem of the Congo. 


It is decidedly unfortunate that racial and religious antago- 
nisms should have been imported so largely into the discussion 
of the Problem of the Congo. It is still to many minds a 
question of Belgium against England, of Catholic against 
Protestant, of greedy traders against successful rivals. And 
we must own there is much on the surface of things to make 
that view very plausible. Cecil Rhodes, whose avowed ambition 
was to paint the map of Africa red, stands in the eyes of the 
foreigner for the tendencies of British Imperialism. Again, 
stories of Congo misrule first became widespread through the 
writings of Protestant missionaries, some at least of whom were 
libellous defamers of Catholics,! and the agitation in this 
country has been largely taken up by Nonconformists, who are, 
so to speak, professional assailants of our Church. Lastly» 
there is no doubt that Belgians have established what is practi- 
cally a commercial monopoly over that vast area, although in 
the original constitution of the Free State there were no trade 
restrictions whatever, and that therefore any enforcement of 
treaty obligations must result in new markets for other nations. 
We cannot, therefore, altogether blame those Catholics who 

1 See ‘*Congo Missioners and Commissioners,” THE MONTH, December, 1905, 
where also the charges brought against Catholic missionaries by the Commission of 


Inquiry are refuted. 
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refuse to have anything to do with Congo Reform on the 
ground that the evidence on which it is urged is unreliable. It 
would have been well if the Congo Reformers had always 
shown themselves more alive to these @ priori objections to 
their testimony and avoided any word or action that might 
seem to justify them. If they had based their agitation from 
the very first on the broad foundations of humanitarianism ; if 
they had not seemed to ignore, for instance, the gross cases of 
maltreatment of natives which have occurred in Western 
Australia and in other of Great Britain’s colonial posses- 
sions ; if they had not allowed regard for the evfente to prevent 
them from denouncing the barbarities which have come to 
light in the French Congo, they would surely have won more 
general support. Exclusive attention to the Free State can only 
be justified by showing that abuses there are much greater 
and more permanent than elsewhere. Again, they should 
have made it abundantly clear that their indignation was 
not directed against Belgians as Belgians—members of a 
small though flourishing Catholic country—but against certain 
degenerates who were dragging the fair name of that country 
in the dust. They might, moreover, have paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the many heroic Belgian missionaries who, in their 
well-established stations on the Lower Congo, are doing a 
vast work in educating and civilizing the natives within 
reach of their influence. Lastly, they should have taken care 
not to become too closely associated with men who have a great 
commercial interest in the throwing open of the trade of the 
interior. Commercialism ill assorts either with religion or 
humanitarianism, and should not be allowed to march under 
the same banner. If the quest for dividends be one of the 
main motives for intervention, the state of the native population 
is not likely to improve. 

However, those who have not been deterred, by the 
suspicions which the activity of the Reformers naturally, for the 
reasons suggested, arouses, from studying this painful subject, 
will have found, it seems to us, enough independent testimony 
to put the main contentions of the accusers of the Free State 
beyond all doubt. The Report of the Belgian Commission of 
Inquiry, sent out, not spontaneously, by King Leopold himself, 
and necessarily somewhat reluctant to come to adverse conclu- 
sions, was published on October 31, 1905, although the evidence 
on which it was based was not allowed to appear. This Report 
admits in plain terms the three gross abuses of justice which 
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lie at the root of the whole system and constitute the virtual 
enslavement of the entire population of the rubber districts— 
the seizure of all the land not in actual tenancy by the natives, 
the confiscation of all the produce of the land so seized, and 
the forcible coercion of the natives to collect that produce. 
There was here no question of a strong, civilized State imposing 
law and order, peace and security, on a barbarous people, 
repressing native excesses, educating in religion and in the arts 
of civilization the subjects it controls, and in return for these 
blessings justly exacting in the shape of taxes sufficient money 
for the support of its administration. According to Father 
Vermeersch, S.J.,! the subordinate officials of the various 
Concessionaire Companies were generally recruited from the 
off-scourings of Europe, who had only one object, viz., to make 
money as speedily and in as large quantities as_ possible, 
and who, the better to pursue their evil courses, thwarted 
the efforts of the missionaries at every turn. The interior of 
the country has been exploited in the most ruinous fashion in 
violation of elementary justice, and with complete disregard 
even of its commercial future. In Father Vermeersch’s plea for 
reform, to which we called attention on its first appearance, and 
which has not, to our knowledge, been seriously questioned, we 
find borne out in substance all that non-Belgian Reformers have 
urged against the Congo Administration. But is it all ancient 
history ? 

Father Vermeersch’s lucid and powerful indictment ended 
with the expression of a hope that the Belgian State, by taking 
the administration of the territory into its own hands, and 
redressing all these abuses, would release itself from the weight 
of odium which it had incurred, as de facto responsible, in the 
eyes of the civilized world. That hope, as far as annexation 
goes, was accomplished on August 10, 1908, but, as regards the 
condition of the natives, there is little change in the state of 
affairs since. What Belgium has perhaps not realized is that a 
tropical colony of that vast extent cannot possibly be main- 
tained without a large annual deficit, unless indeed the old 
sinister methods of ruthless robbery are continued. It will not, 
we trust, be thought impertinent in us to express a hope that 
our fellow-Catholics will speedily unite, at whatever cost to 
their temporal interest, to remove the last traces of the abomi- 
nations that have afflicted “darkest Africa” for so many years. 

J. K. 
1 La Question Congolaise, Brussels, 1906. 
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Marriage and the Missionary, 


In a forthcoming work,! of which we have been privileged 
to see the advanced sheets, the reader will find some interesting 
illustrations of a subject which has several times of late been 
touched upon in the pages of THE MONTH. Of the earnestness 
and devotion of many Anglican missionaries at the present day 
we have never expressed a doubt; neither do we wish to with- 
hold our tribute of respect for the wives and other lady helpers 
who so often share their discomforts. But Father Wolferstan, at 
the same time, throughout a dispassionate statement of facts 
in a chapter whose title we have borrowed for the heading of 
this paragraph, makes it overwhelmingly clear that the marriage 
difficulty has always most terribly handicapped Protestant 
missionary effort in the past, and continues at the present day 
to constitute the most embarrassing of problems. For the 
proper presentment of the subject we must refer to Father 
Wolferstan’s impartial pages, but meanwhile one or two 
extracts like the following appeal to one’s common sense 
with irresistible force. 

Mr. Arnot Reid [he says] found that the Protestant missionaries at 
Kalgan had tried to live among the Chinese, but failed, because for 
them it was impossible. ‘Only the Roman Catholic missionaries can 
do that, and they can do it, partly because they are celibate, and partly 
because if they die there are more priests to follow and carry on the 
work. Buta Protestant missionary, with perhaps a wife and a couple 
of children, cannot live the life of a Chinatown, and if he persisted in 
attempting to do so, he ought to incur much disapproval for unneces- 
sarily sacrificing the interests of his wife and children.”* 

“*He is divided,’ St. Paul would have said,’ is Father 
Wolferstan’s effective comment. But perhaps no one speaks more 
feelingly upon the question among the many witnesses whom 
he quotes than Dr. R. N. Cust, himself the secretary of a Board 
of Missions. As the result of his exceptional opportunities 
of observation, Dr. Cust some years ago told the British public 
who subscribe so generously to these efforts of Protestant 
propaganda that some sort of reform was imperative : 


’ 


England is becoming strewed with “returned-empty’s”—men who 
have turned back from the plough and forgotten their first love [the 
Missions], because their wives were sick. I have heard orders passed 


in committee to send for missionaries from distant Stations in the field 


1 The Catholic Church in China. By the Rev. Bertram Wolferstan, S.J. 
London : Sands and Co. 2? Arnot Reid, Pekin to Petersburg, 1897, p-. 73- 
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to come home to England to their sick wives. Even Bishops are not 
free from this weakness. One Colonial Bishop left his duty because 
his wife was sick, and another because his daughter was dying. . . . 
I read of missionaries leaving their field to visit a sick parent after 
only two years’ absence .. . of husbands leaving important Stations, 
abandoning their flocks, to accompany a wife home at the expense 
of a Society.? 

We may offer one last specimen of the evidence accumulated 
by Father Wolferstan, by reproducing a paragraph from a work 
on China and the Present Crisis, by Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P., 
published in 1900.” 

I went with a lady missionary [says Mr. Walton] to visit the 
missionary station at Fusan.-. . . We found the missionary nursing a 
baby, his wife being ill. He was much exercised in his mind about his 
domestic affairs, having been robbed of money on two preceding 
days by his Korean servants. We saw two other lady missionaries 
there. I suggested that as our time was limited, and as I was very 
anxious to get reliable information from those who view matters from 
different standpoints, the missionary might perhaps stroll back with me 
to the landing-place and give me further information, but the situation 
of his domestic affairs prevented. For the life of me I could not 
understand why one of the two lady missionaries should not have taken 
the baby, and the other have been placed for half an hour on watch 
and guard against robbers. 


One other interesting side-light on this question is afforded 
by a work which we do not see quoted in Father Wolferstan’s 
copious list of books consulted—7he Life and Letters of Edw. 
Bickersteth, Bishop of South Tokio, London, 1905. On one 
occasion, when on board ship, Bishop Bickersteth “had a good 
deal of talk” with a Catholic Vicar-Apostolic on his way to 
China. Upon which the Bishop comments : 

Roman Catholics certainly can teach us much by their readiness to 
bear hardships. This man and his priests are at times subject to the 
most serious privations I should fear. In Japan a Roman priest gets 
one seventh of what the Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel allow to an unmarried deacon. Of 
course they can only live on the food of the country.’ 


All married clergy of course draw proportionately larger 
salaries, and one of the complaints made is, as Father Wolfer- 
stan shows, that some clergymen adopt a missionary career 
simply because it enables them to marry early. H. T. 


1 Cust, Zhe Gospel Message, 1896, p. 86. 
2 Pp. 291, 292. * Bickersteth, Zife and Letters, p. 214. 
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Reviews. 


1.—BISHOP CHALLONER.! 


THERE is a singular appropriateness in the circumstance that 
the Catholic history of the eighteenth century should be so 
fully treated by the President and Vice-President of St. Edmund’s 
College, recently by Mgr. Ward in his Dawn of the Catholic 
Revival in England, and now by Dr. Burton in the work before 
us. As is generally recognized, the period in question was the 
most dismal and seemingly hopeless in our religious annals, 
the low-water mark of English Catholicity which was sustained 
throughout in a very special degree owing to the great College 
of Douay, the life of which survives in so large a measure at 
St. Edmund's, 

Mgr. Ward, having taken as his starting-point the death of 
Bishop Challoner, Dr. Burton supplements his narrative in this 
biography of this great prelate who, having been born in the 
reign of William III., survived well into that of George IIL, 
and witnessed the Catholic Relief Act of 1778, which, as 
Dr. Burton says, “has rightly been regarded as the beginning 
of that slow restoration of our rights, which was to culminate 
in Catholic Emancipation.” During forty years of this period 
Bishop Challoner, first as Coadjutor, and then as Vicar- 
Apostolic of the London District, was the most notable and 
influential figure among his co-religionists, who was of necessity 
brought in contact with all who had to take their share in the 
conduct of Catholic affairs, and his life furnishes in consequence 
a valuable summary of the Church history of the time. 

Nor is it only in consequence of his official station that 
the Bishop can claim to fill a place of exceptional importance, 
for his personal character and work were such as to mark him 
out as representing the best traditions of Catholic life in those 
difficult and trying times. Not only did he execute the duties 

1 The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691—1781). By Edwin H. 


Burton, D.D., Vice-President of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, &c. &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. In two volumes, with illustrations. 


25s. net. 1909. 
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of his episcopal office with unfailing zeal and energy, and give 
to the questions that arose a care and attention always marked 
by wise discretion, but he did more than any of his con- 
temporaries to supply his fellow-Catholics with such literature 
as was most needful to keep alive the spirit of faith and 
devotion, thus conferring a priceless boon, not only upon his 
own contemporaries, but on many generations which were to 
follow. For a complete bibliography of his publications, far 
too extensive to be attempted here, we must refer our readers 
to Dr. Burton’s own pages: it will suffice to mention some 
which have become best known, with the dates of their first 
appearance. Think well on’t, Reflections on the great truths of 
Christianity for every day in the month (1728); Zhe Following 
of Christ, translated from the Latin of Thomas a Kempis 
(1737); The Garden of the Soul, the most enduringly popular of 
Catholic prayer-books (1740); M/emotrs of Missionary Priests, 
a history of sufferers for the Faith under the Penal Laws 
(1742); The New Testament (1749) and The Old Testament 
(1750), translated from the Latin Vulgate ; the versions which 
now appear under the names of Rheims and Douay are in 
reality Challoner’s ; A/editations for every day in the year (1754). 

Such works undoubtedly merited the esteem and gratitude 
of the Catholic body, but it is clear that neither they nor his 
labours in the pastoral office did so much to win for him the 
singular position he long occupied in the memory of Catholics 
as their conviction of his personal character, for he was univer- 
sally regarded as a man of exalted sanctity, and was commonly 
known by the title of “the Venerable.” He appears never to 
have lost sight of the high motives which beseem the sons of 
God, and many circumstances which might have tried the 
temper of the best failed to disturb his serenity or prejudice 
opponents in his estimation. 

He was on various occasions brought in contact with public 
affairs, notably in 1745 when the Stuart rising seemed for a 
time to be on the way to success. But, although by family and 
other tradition a Jacobite, Challoner saw from the first the 
hopelessness of the enterprize, and was even quoted by Milner 
as dissuading those whom he could influence from participating 
in it. Long before the end of his life he had learnt to recognize 
King George as his sovereign de jure and not merely de facto. 

A still more stirring experience was that of the Gordon 
Riots of 1780, when the Catholic Relief Bill, already mentioned, 
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provoked a wild outburst of Protestant bigotry. Under the 
influence of senseless rage and panic a furious mob sought, 
luckily in vain, for the octogenarian bishop, who could hardly 
have escaped with his life had he fallen into their hands. Some 
of them indeed professed their intention of roasting him alive. 

Such a man clearly deserves a biographer such as he has 
found in Dr. Burton, whose book bears every mark of industry 
and scholarship, combined with admirable judgment and temper. 
It is in every respect a credit alike to author and publisher. 
In particular, we may note a point eminently practical that, 
following the example of Mgr. Ward, the convenience of readers 
is consulted by repeating the Index at the end of each volume. 

A word of praise is likewise due to the numerous illus- 
trations, which are of unusual interest. They consist—besides 
facsimiles of documents—of portraits from original paintings, 
and views of such historical sites as Douay and Standon 
Lordship—the precursor of Old Hall. 


2—TWO NOTABLE NOVELS.! 


It is a tradition among novelists that the public likes a 
“ plot,” and it is one of those bad, old.traditions that have spoilt 
many novels by writers who know life pretty well and want to 
write about it. For life, of course, especially modern life, does 
not work in plots which fit up like a Chinese puzzle. It is a 
more subtle affair than that, and the lives of ordinary men and 
women, and their characters, do not depend upon extraordinary 
combinations of accidents. 

It is because Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has been tempted towards 
a story with a plot that her latest novel does not reach quite the 
same level as her previous stories, the development of which 
depends more upon character and the influence of one mind 
upon another. Unfortunately, too, her plot is of an old and 
well-worn theme among sensational story writers. It is all 
about a will which gives “great possessions” to the wife of a 
General who dies in the Boer War, but which is sent by an 
accident to another woman, who conceals the will and obtains 
the fortune, bequeathing it, when her own time comes to die, to 


1 Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London: Longmans, 


Green, and Co. Pp. 383. Price, 6s. 1909. 
The Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. London: Heinemann. 


Pp. 460. Price, 3s. net. 1909. 
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her illegitimate daughter, who also yields to the temptation 
and continues the fraud of concealment. Frankly, we do not 
think Mrs. Ward has the gifts for this kind of story. Her much 
higher qualities of thought and style do not help her in the 
mechanical construction of melodramatic fiction. The whole 
fabric of her plot is based upon a wild improbability, not to be 
admitted even by the least critical novel reader. The General, 
intensely anxious for his wife’s welfare, goes to great trouble in 
writing the will and getting it witnessed, but commits the quite 
inconceivable folly of handing it to a friend before the battle, 
together with a letter to another woman, without addressing 
either of the envelopes. For the purpose of the plot each 
document is sent to the wrong women by his friend, and thus 
all the trouble happens. Beginning with this mechanical device, 
Mrs. Ward finds it necessary towards the end to invent all sorts of 
subsidiary characters, such as doctors and nurses and detectives, 
to help in the discovery of the fraud, and these chapters in 
the story come perilously near to the mental stock-in-trade of 
the shilling sensational romance. 

Having said that, one must hasten to add that there 
are many other chapters in which Mrs. Ward’s real gifts 
appear as brightly as ever—her sense of character, her 
delicate observation, her knowledge of men and women 
in cultured society. There is one quite charming personality. 
It is that of Lady Rose Bright, the widow of the General, who, 
having revered him as a hero of stainless honour, is shocked 
to the heart, not by his death, which was a brave man’s death, 
but by the apparent proofs of his infidelity and deliberate 
brutality. She is finely sketched, and her character is very 
tenderly and beautifully revealed. Molly Dexter, the girl whose 
conscience is tortured by concealing the will which puts into 
her hands the “great possessions” after a miserable girlhood, 
is not so happily drawn. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward endeavours to 
enlist the reader’s sympathy for her struggles with temptation, 
but the girl is really morbidly selfish and bad at heart. Nothing, 
for instance, could excuse her deliberate slander of the young 
priest, Mark Molyneux. 

That priest and his old, blind, hot-tempered Canon are 
interesting figures, but in her desire to be candid and realistic, 
Mrs. Ward endangers her other endeavour to present an 
altogether attractive type of Catholic priests. The Rev. Mark 
Molyneux is a rather theatrical young man, and two other 
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clerical types—a Monsignor and a Rector—are so strangely 
unsympathetic that they might have been imagined by a writer 
of Protestant fiction. There is a good deal of truth, however, 
in Mrs. Ward’s description of the way in which the reputation 
of active priests is sometimes endangered by the false tongues 
of unprincipled Society women. 

We have judged the book by a high standard—that of 
Mrs. Ward’s own previous novels—and we need hardly add that, 
as the work of a cultured, clever, and high-principled observer 
of men and manners, it is immensely superior to the ordinary 
run of fiction. 


In saying that no one but a journalist could have written 
The Street of Adventure, we are far from insinuating that 
Mr. Philip Gibbs’ fascinating novel is in any way characterized 
by superficial views or a slipshod style. What we mean is 
that the extraordinary vivid pictures of a pressman’s life 
contained in the book could only have been painted by one 
who had himself “been there.” They bear the stamp and carry 
the weight of actual experience. The story is concerned with 
the fortunes of a person and of a paper, fortunes which are 
toa certain extent intermingled. A young Oxford man with 
a talent for writing and high ideals drifts to London and, on 
the strength of a letter of introduction from Mr. Gibbs himself 
—an odd touch of realism—gets an engagement on the staff 
of a great Liberal organ, the identity of which is easily 
surmised. How he was broken in to reporter’s work, how his 
illusions were gradually or abruptly shattered, how, in spite 
of all, the glamour of Fleet Street took possession of him so 
that he could not be happy apart from it—this summarizes the 
story of the journalist. The story of the journal is not 
less interesting. One is commonly advised to eat one’s dinner 
and be thankful without inquiring too closely into the process 
of its preparation, as a visit to the kitchen is not always 
provocative of appetite. In much the same way, a knowledge 
of the manner in which modern daily papers are put together 
might do something to diminish the attraction they possess for 
us. News coloured or selected by party prejudice, we are 
prepared for, but news, doctored to suit large advertisers, is of 
necessity a more subtle, less avoidable, evil. Mr. Gibbs takes 
us frankly behind the scenes and shows us these and other 
influences constantly at work to create a more or less distorting 
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medium between the public and the facts it craves for. At the 
same time, his lively pages point out how loyalty and esprit de 
corps weld together the heterogeneous staff of a great paper 
even under circumstances of severe trial (for the paper is the 
late lamented 7rzbune on the eve of its extinction) and how, 
in default of anything higher, good fellowship, sympathy and 
generosity tend to soften the crudities of a life of toil and 
feverish excitement. There is a strain of pessimism in nearly 
all the characters, induced not so much by the impending 
failure of the paper with which their fortunes are linked, as 
by the precariousness of their livelihood as a whole and the 
remorseless demand on their best energies involved in the 
system of newspaper production. No one, we fancy, will be 
led by this book to throw up—book-keeping, for instance, or 
dress-making—and take to journalism. The adventures in 
Fleet Street cost too much: that particular excitement is 
bought too dear which leaves an unending thirst for more. It 
may be it is the kindly purpose of the author to warn the giddy 
and unwary to keep clear of the Street of Adventure. One 
great charm of the book is the great variety of cleverly etched 
types it contains—the wealthy proprietor divided between 
care for his own fortune and the fate of his dependents—the 
unconventional Editor, full of humorous sallies and resourceful 
purpose, the slave-driving “ News-Editor,” who puts the paper 
first and ‘then the health and comfort and convenience of the 
” the great trials, the 


“ 


staff, the criminal investigator who “does 
war-correspondent, the sub-leader writers and the reporters. The 
conversation of these men, straight, direct talk, almost too 
brutal sometimes in its absence of conventionality, is cleverly 
done. Not the least ably-sketched is the character who assumes, 
with an adaptation of their dress, the stately language and stoic 
calm of the “bloods” of the Georgian period, and who shows in 
the end true nobility of heart under his affectation. The women 
journalists are still more attractively drawn, for the author has 
endowed them with natures which are proof against the 
demoralizing atmosphere of their surroundings. They have a 
refining influence on their male comrades without themselves 
losing the delicacy of their womanhood. One only point we 
must except—and that is an important one—the heroine, for all 
her charm, becomes so wedded to the sorry newspaper-life 
with all its sordidness, fatigues, and disappointments, that she 
postpones indefinitely her marriage with the man she loves lest 
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as the mother of a family she should have to abandon Fleet 
Street! On this unsatisfactory note the novel ends; a device, 
it may be, of the author to emphasize the moral of a carefully- 
written and engrossing book—that women even more than men 
will lose more than they gain by selling themselves to the 
service of the modern newspaper press. 










3-—-ECCLESIASTICUS IN GREEK:! 

What Mr. Hart proposed to himself when beginning his 
work in July, 1900, was simply to publish an edition of the 
Greek text of Codex 248.2. The discovery of the Hebrew text 
of Ecclesiasticus (1896—1900) had called attention to the excel- 
lence of this late cursive codex. Not only was Codex 248 found 
to be the only Greek manuscript which had preserved the right 
order of the chapters after chapter 30, but it also proved one of 
the best authorities for many verses formerly thought to be 
spurious, but contained in the newly-found Hebrew. At the 
instance of Dr. Schechter, Professor Swete procured photographs 
of this text of Ecclesiasticus, and invited the Syndics of the 
University Press to publish a transcript. This transcription 
occupies pp. I—71 of the volume before us, and is remarkable 
for the extreme faithfulness with which it reproduces the 
manuscript. ‘“ The work of transcription was simple enough, 
. . . but the mechanical processes of transcription and com- 
parison of the transcript with the apparatus of Holmes and 
Parsons opened up a series of problems to which traditional and 
accepted theories seemed to give inadequate answers.” 

In 1901 Mr. Hart was enabled, by his election to the Allen 
Scholarship, to devote himself to an independent investigation 
of the Hebrew fragments, of the Peshitta Syriac and the Syro- 
Hexaplar, of the Greek manuscripts whose readings are recorded 
by Holmes and Parsons, Fritzsche, and Swete, of the Vulgate, 
and of the quotations which are to be found in the works of 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Chrysostom, Cyprian, and other | 































patristic authors. The first result of this inquiry was a collation 
of the Syro-Hexaplar with the text of the Codex Vaticanus, 
This collation occupies pp. 73—88 of the present work. 

1 Ecclesiasticus : The Greek text of Codex 248. Edited, with a Textual 
Commentary and Prolegomena, by J. H. A. Hart, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1909. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, xviii. 378 pp. Price, ros. net. 
* Codex Vaticanus 346. 
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Pp. 89—228 contain the Textual Commentary, which “ includes 
all the available evidence.” 

Finally, pp. 231—370, come the Prolegomena. Here we 
have the most original part of the work. The author does not 
shrink from grappling afresh with problems badly formulated 
or but imperfectly resolved. He attempts to maintain three 
positions : “(1) that the book was written and translated before 
the date commonly assigned to it; (2) that in its fullest form 
the Greek version contains primitive but specifically Pharisaic 
teaching ; (3) that the ancestor of the uncial manuscripts formed 
part of such a work as Origen’s Herapla.” The author does not 
go so far as to say that “the great uncials do not deserve their 
pride of place,” but he considers that the differences which exist 
between them and Codex 248, and also Codex 253, seem to 
point to the disturbing influence of a second Greek translation. 

We cannot be sure how these propositions will be received ; 
but at least the proofs alleged in their support cannot be 
dismissed without discussion, and they may well have a dis- 
turbing influence upon some prevalent opinions. This is 
especially true of the date (247—222 B.C.) which Mr. Hart is 
led to assign for the Greek version. Most critics regard 132 B.C. 
as the /erminus a quo for the latter, and 190 B.c. or thereabouts 
as the time when the original itself was composed. Mr. Hart, 
in throwing back the date of the translation, naturally finds 
himself compelled to throw back the date of the original in 
proportion, admitting as he does, like everybody else, that the 
translator was the grandson of the author. The time that 
elapsed between the first writing of the book and its translation 
can scarcely have been longer than fifty years, and this gives us 
for the date of the original Hebrew about 290 B.C. instead of 
190 B.c. It is a curious fact that this conclusion of Mr. Hart's 
is precisely the same, though reached by a totally different way, 
as that of Mr. Joseph Halevy. It is also that already maintained 
by several commentators, Catholic and non-Catholic.' In 
Mr. Hart’s proof of his first position we may single out for 
especial commendation his discerning study on the present 
structure of the Prologue,? and, even more, his exegesis of 
the famous pleonastic éi, in the same Prologue: émi rod 
Evepyérov Baciréws, a question one might almost have thought 
closed after Professor Deissmann’s verdict.® 

1 Cf. Cornely, Introd. in V. T. /iéros sacros, ii. 2, p. 251. 2 Pp. 232—235. 
3 Bible Studies, pp. 340, seq. 
VOL. CXIV. JJ 
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In the establishment of his second position, Mr. Hart is 
aware that he may be reproached with having relied too much 
on the data furnished by Josephus as to the Pharisees. 


To say that the additions to the text of Ecclesiasticus which are 
found in late cursives, in the Latin and in the Syro-Hexaplar, are 
relics of primitive Pharisaism is to invite the verdict obscurum per 
obscurius. Nevertheless, though these additions be of no reputation, 
and the origins of the Pharisees be unknown, they illuminate each 
other’s obscurity like flint and steel.”? 


Our author’s third conclusion, namely, the probable exist- 
ence of a Greek recension later than the first Greek translation, 
a recension to which additions were made, and which was for a 
brief space the rival of the earlier one, is certainly an inviting one. 
It is well supported by passages from Clement of Alexandria 
and St. John Chrysostom, and explains a number of difficulties 
otherwise insoluble. It would be this fuller revision that Origen 
sought to bring back to its primitive state in his Hexapla. 
The ticklish question appears to us to be whether Ecclesiasticus 
really did enter into the scheme of Origen’s Hexapla at all. 
If Mr. Hart's arguments are not absolutely convincing on this 
point, they at least amount to a distinct probability. 

Taken as a whole, the work is a powerful and accurate 
synthesis. Nevertheless, it appears doubtful whether the 
Textual Commentary, careful and elaborate as it is, be exhaus- 
tive enough, or sufficiently critical in its least details, to support 
the brilliant and enticing hypotheses of the Prolegomena. Some 
of the testimonies which furnish the materials for this Commen- 
tary are grouped rather too much together, and it will perhaps 
be necessary to split up these groups in order to discover how 
much we can rely upon the witness of the elements composing 
them. Thus, all are agreed as to the exceptional value of the 
Latin version ; but all are equally agreed that there is as yet no 
good edition of it. Either, therefore, this should have been 
prepared, or at least account should have been taken of the 
labours which are already preparing the way for it. It is some- 
what surprising to find that Mr. Hart only cites the Latin text 
according to the Codex Amiatinus, without making use of the 
twenty-three collations of Ph. Thielmann, which, though of 
manuscripts later than the Améatinus, are still of considerable 
importance. None the less, Mr. Hart’s attempted synthesis is 
an able one, and full of stimulating suggestions ; it may even 
determine the future trend of opinion. 

2 P, 320. 
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4—CATHOLIC SCOTLAND IN THE XVII 
AND XVIII CENTURIES.! 


An important work for the history of Catholicism in Scotland 
is Father Forbes Leith’s publication of the Jesuit Letters for the 
period of the seventeenth century, hitherto perhaps the darkest 
period in the history of that much tried Church. They take up 
that history after the death of Father Ogilvie, the point at which 
Father Forbes Leith’s well-known WJarratives of Scottish 
Catholics ceased. 

Strangely, painfully interesting reading are the series of 
Jesuit Lztterae Annuae from 1627 to 1679. A list is given of 
six families with whom Jesuit missionaries were living in 1628, 
and six families (different families be it noted) with whom they 
lived in 1703. It was from these few and scattered shelters, at 
immense distances from their base in colleges on the Continent, 
that the missioners worked their extensive, often hardly passable, 
districts. Occasionally, the Order was also able to train Gaelic- 
speaking priests for the Highlands. 

English readers will naturally want to contrast the lives of 
these men, with what we know of the adventures of English 
missionaries, such as Father John Gerard, whose autobiography 
is usually and rightly considered as showing us what the general 
character of missionary life was, where the conditions of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart persecutions recurred, whether in 
England, Ireland, and even in America. 

In Scotland, too, we now see, the same general characteristics 
will be found, but some difficulties were much greater. The 
scarcity of money, men, and even of “vivers” was very sensible, 
and an important letter by Bishop James Gordon, printed in 
vol. ii. p. 252, explains how seriously this militated against the 
progress of the missions. We repeatedly read of missionaries 
flying to the lonely mountains, and there half-perishing of 
hunger and exposure, while their flocks, even in times of peace, 
were periodically decimated by famine. 

Father Forbes Leith’s translations run smoothly. He has 
two intensely exciting chapters giving the recollections of the 
chaplains with the gallant Montrose. Father Andrew Leslie's 
Account of his Prisons, again, is full of picturesque vigour, and 

1 Memoirs of Scottish Catholics during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 


Centuries. Edited by Father W. Forbes Leith. Two photogravures and 
eighteen illustrations. London: Longmans. Pp. 381, 415. Price, 25s. 1909. 
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leaves a clear and pleasant memory. Mr. John Thomson, on 
the other hand, and the Abbé Macpherson, are rather chroniclers 
than writers, and by consequence the second volume goes with 
less swing than the first. But the times themselves were dull, 
and we can easily believe that such writers were of the best 
available. 

The most human documents assuredly are those connected 
with the death of Lord Melgum amid the flames of Frend- 
raught. Indeed, as we reconstruct the scene from the cut of 
the “Ruins of Halibar Tower,” as we sound the depths of 
the anguish of victims and spectators, which still seethes in the 
splendid Ballad of Frendraught, here reprinted, we begin to 
realize the characters of these seventeenth century Scots, how 
fierce in love and hate, how relentless in feud, then calmly and 
suddenly almost saints in death. 

It would not be fair to criticize a pioneer work like this for 
deficiencies, which would be reprehensible if books of reference 
had been plentiful. For instance, we cannot but notice that 
many persons, books, and places are mentioned, and very few 
of them are identified and explained. The Index is scanty, but 
in revenge we find one episode recounted twice over, at p. 167 
of volume i. and p. 369 of volume ii., in almost identical terms, but 
referred to different dates! A scientific edition of the original 
texts, with a full historical apparatus for using them, might be 
much commended to the many Scottish Societies that under- 
take such publications. The get-up of the book is excellent, 
and the illustrations are most helpful. 


5.—TWO ESSAYISTS.! 


Mrs. Meynell is professedly a stylist, a v/rtwosa, an artist in 
words. But she is a good deal more. The ornament is seldom 
excessive or out of place: the theme she elaborates is nearly 
always worthy of her pains. She has insight as well as power 
of expression: indeed, it is often her insight, her penetration 
below the surface, that gives charm and vigour to her use of 
words. Inher latest book of Essays, Ceres’ Runaway, there is 
the old harmonious union of style and matter, both of a high 


? Ceres’ Runaway and other Essays. By Alice Meynell. London: Burns 
and Oates. Pp. 143. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1909. 
Tremendous Trifles. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen. Pp. viii. 


272. Price, 5s. 1909. 
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quality, the same spiritual outlook that finds sermons in stones 
and good in everything. It seemingly concerns the author little 
what subject presents itself. She has the mind which Wordsworth 
desiderated in his Reader— 


O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring 
O gentle Reader! you would find 

A tale iu everything. 


and which a more modern writer claims for the seer alone,— 


The poem, well the poet knows 

In ambush lurks where’er he goes— 

Lisps hidden in each wind that blows, 
Laughs in each wave, 

Sighs from the bosom of the rose, 
Wails from the grave.! 


Moreover, her “silent thought” has been largely fed on travel 
and observation and experience, so that the reader is amazed at 
the richness and variety of its fruits. It is not difficult, save 
from embarras de choix, to select illustrative passages. Take 
“The Sea Wall,” introducing us to Andrew Marvell and his 
insular satire on the Dutch, and containing beautiful etchings 
of sea-scapes : 

That sea-wall is long and low: sea-pinks grow on the salt grass that 
passes away into shingle at its foot. It is at close quarters with the 
winter sea, when, from the low coast with its low horizon, the sky-line of 
sea is jagged. Never from any height does the ocean-horizon show 
thus broken and battered at its very verge, but from the flat coast and 
the narrow world you can see the wave as far as you can see the water, 
and the stormy light of a clear horizon is seen to be mobile and 
shifting with the buoyant hillocks and their restless line. 


A passage, by the way, which might well illustrate the fact 
that melodious writing does not depend altogether on the use 
of exotic polysyllables. Each of these twenty-one essays has 
its own particular charm, but readers who love children (as all 
who love innocence should) will be particularly attracted by the 
two last, wherein the child-mind, not yet skilled to look before 
and after and swayed like a leaf by the gusty passions, is 
analyzed with inimitable delicacy, sympathy, and precision. 

Our other essayist, Mr. Chesterton, has, no less than 
Mrs. Meynell, the faculty of finding “a tale in everything.” It 


1 W. Watson, Odes and other Poems. 
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is his avowed purpose. “Let us be ocular athletes,” he says. 
“Let us learn to write essays on a stray cat or a coloured 
cloud.” And his teeming fancy sets to work and riots in 
whimsical exuberance round a variety of topics as remote and 
as dissimilar. But throughout the whole wild play we feel the 
strong clear mind and the upright heart, the hatred of shams 
and meanness, the love of truth and sanity, that are ever at the 
back of Mr. Chesterton’s lightest writings. It is refreshing, 
in days when the wildest follies are preached in the name of 
reason and the grossest vices upheld in the name of morality, 
when men live in an atmosphere of lying and pretence and 
are governed by empty phrases, and when the Press as a 
whole has ceased to be ruled by Christian principle, to find 
one sane and profound thinker who can command the attention 
of everyone and who does not hesitate to maintain, by every 
variety of attractive intellectual device, the fixity of moral 
standards and the reality of things unseen. Of course, not every- 
thing in this delightful book has a direct ethical purpose. 
There are whole essays descriptive of humorous adventure or 
in advocacy of the writer’s political views; but the moral is 
never far off and the moral, quite in general, is that man is 
perfected, not by emancipation and independence, but by a 
willing submission to the Higher Will and by accepting his 
limitations and recognizing his responsibilities—commonplaces, 
indeed, of the spiritual life but not commonly found imbedded 
in such agreeable surroundings or enforced with such vigour of 
humour and fancy. 


6—THE ATHANASIAN CREED! 


Mr. Wickham Legg’s anxiety in Zhe Popular Use of the 
Athanasian Creed is to correct some current misapprehensions 
concerning the use of this Creed, and particularly the idea “that 
the Anglican Church is alone in its custom of reciting the 
Athanasian Creed publicly.” He shows that it was accepted 
by the Scotch Presbyterians and the German Lutherans alike, 
and of course he has no difficulty in showing that it occurs in 
the Office of Sunday Prime, and so is publicly recited whenever 
Sunday Prime is publicly recited. He has also no difficulty 

? The Popular Use of the Athanasian Creed : An examination of some 


prevalent opinions. By J. Wickham Legg. London: Longmans. Pp. 64. 
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in showing that every opportunity is given to the modern 
English Catholic of familiarizing himself with its text and 
learning the esteem in which it is held by his Church, inasmuch 
as it is to be found in authorized English Manuals of Catholic 
Devotion, such as the Garden of the Soul. Perhaps, however, 
he does not accurately estimate the purport of the objection he 
is repelling. It would indeed be absurd to question that the 
Protestant communions in times past admitted and liked the 
Athanasian Creed. Of course they did. But the objectors, we 
imagine, meant to suggest that in the present age a newer and 
milder spirit has prevailed everywhere, and has led people to 
revolt against the ancient habit of bestowing anathemas on 
those whose ’doxy differed from their own ; and that the short- 
coming of the Anglican defenders of the Creed is their 
comparative failure to imbibe this better spirit. It is therefore 
the modern rather than the ancient usage in the Protestant 
communions to which Mr. Wickham Legg should have directed 
his attention, to their usage, not to the possibly antiquated 
directions lingering on in their formularies. As for Catholics, it 
is undoubtedly the broad fact that partly owing to the rarity 
with which the Catholic laity attend Prime, partly through the 
infrequency of the Sundays when the Office is de Dominica, 
lay Catholics are unfamiliar with the Creed. True, it is, as 
Mr. Wickham Legg says, to be found in their books of devotion. 
Still, it may make a difference even with Catholics that they 
make acquaintance with it only as contained in their books and 
not as publicly recited. Possibly-—for lay-Catholics living in a 
Protestant country are apt to be misled by current ideas—they 
might, if called upon to recite it themselves, stick for a moment 
at its Damnatory Clauses, though not at its clear doctrinal 
statements. Still, it would not be so difficult to relieve their 
minds, for it would only be necessary to explain to them that by 
reciting the Damnatory Clauses they are not meant to make an 
assertion about their neighbours, but about themselves. Their 
neighbours may be in good faith, though ill-informed. They 
themselves know that the doctrine they are reciting is the truth 
attested by the Church, and hence know that they themselves 
are not free to reject it. 
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7—LADY JANE GREY.' 


The Lives of Lady Jane Grey are fairly numerous, but 
Mr. Davey’s fresh description of her brief usurpation and its 
tragic end goes beyond its predecessors in many ways, besides 
being pleasant to read and to handle. The main objection to 
the previous biographies has been the exaggerated couleur de 
rose, with which the “ Nine Days’ Queen” has been copiously 
besprinkled. Her clients have even published several apocryphal 
pieces over her name. Mr. Davey vigorously resists this 
general tendency to whitewash every person and act of those 
who were on her side. The misdeeds of her father and mother 
are not spared, and it is clearly shown how her fate was thrust 
upon her by her own supporters, though, of course, neither this 
nor anything else can fully excuse her execution. 

All this is good in its way. When, however, a publisher’s 
puff on the cover tells us that “every available document has 
been consulted,” we are naturally tempted to scrutinize the 
authorities more narrowly, and the result is rather disappointing. 
It is hard to conceive that the authorities cited at the foot of 
page 342, can have been really consulted at all, and slips in 
Latin, such as in page 324, note one, raise ominous suspicions. 
Sir George Scharf’s opinion, given at page 360, on the portrait 
here reproduced as frontispiece, though rejected with some 
asperity, is surely right. The rosary hanging at her girdle is 
surely a sufficient sign that this demure young lady is not our 
interesting, but unfortunate Lady Jane. 


Short Notices. 


—_ 


THERE is plenty of clever and even beautiful writing in The Column of 
Dust (Methuen, 6s.), by Evelyn Underhill. But the whole conception of 
the novel is so far removed from the ordinary, and indeed the possible, that 
it never really grips the reader. We are told how the heroine, through 
indulging in necromantic practices, becomes the unwilling abode of a spirit, 
who seizes the opportunity afforded by her incantations, to investigate 
through her senses the mysteries of time. The personality of the woman is 


' The Nine Days Queen, Lady Jane Grey and her Times. By Richard 
Davey. With a Preface by Martine Hume. Twelve Illustrations. Price, 
tos. 6d. net. Pp. 372, London: Methuen. 1909. 
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distinctly disagreeable, although the author, we fancy, means us to pity and 
admire her. She has no religious beliefs, and little sense of morality, and, 
the worst of it is, though she is supposed in her death for her child to reach 
the very heights of divine self-sacrifice, she never awakens to a recognition 
of her deliberate moral foulness in the past. Another element of unreality 
in this bizarre tale, is the influence of the “ Holy Graal,” which the heroine 
discovers under the guardianship of a solitary enthusiast amongst the 
Cumberland hills, and which becomes an instrument in her conversion to 
the “higher life.” So that, altogether, in spite of the author’s ability, her 
attempt is a failure. Morality must be based, not on emotion or indefinite 
yearnings, but on hard revealed dogmatic fact. The will must be guided 
and ruled by the illumined intellect, and the intellect itself must submit to 
the known truth. To be misty, says Lowell, is not to be mystic. We 
cannot recommend this book, for all its air of religiosity and its aim to be 
on the side of the angels. 

In spite of a very large gallery of boy-types already to his credit, Father 
Bearne has managed in Roddy the Dreamer (Burns and Oates, 5s. net.), to 
portray yet another, not inferior in charm to any of his predecessors. In 
fact, we meet not a few of those predecessors in the story itself, and have an 
opportunity of contrasting them with Roddy, who is a Highland laddie, 
gifted on occasion with something comparable to the Highland faculty of 
second-sight. He is set down amid the pleasant and familiar Ridingdale 
surroundings, where his early career is sketched. There are no wild 
adventures, such as characterize the ordinary boy’s story, but every page is 
invested with an interest due to the author’s skill in making his characters 
live, and his selection of such charming characters to grant existence to. 

We do not much admire the binding, in the old gift-book style, with 
which the English translation—the work of Father Joseph Murphy, S.J. 
of Chanoine Rousseil’s Glories of Lourdes (Washbourne, 5s.), has been 
equipped, but, that said, we can cordially renew the welcome which we gave 
last June to the French original. The book was originally published to 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the first Apparitions, and it contains all 
that it is necessary for a pilgrim to know, in order that the pilgrimage may 
be made with the utmost fruit. Both Chanoine Bertrin and Dr. Boissarie, 
famous as historians of Lourdes, have written approvals of Chanoine 
Rousseil’s labours, which summarize in very readable form much of thei 
own. The translation is carefully done, and it may be obtained not onl; 
from Messrs. Washbourne, but also, with the sanction of the Bishop, at the 
Grotto itself. 

We do not accuse Mr. Edward Hutton of being consciously unfair, but 
his recent volume, Rome (Methuen, 6s.), is full of offence to Catholic readers, 
simply because, though ignorant of the true spirit of the Church, and 
possessing apparently no fixed standard of ethics of his own, he dogmatizes 
with all the assurance of a superior being on the history of Catholicism as 
suggested by the monuments of the Eternal City. Here is an example 
of his anti-Catholic animus. He thinks that Popes have been no less 
cruel than Nero, because in 1819 chained convicts were employed to 
weed the square of St. Peter’s under the custody of armed soldiers! What 
is one to make of the mentality of a writer who puts the early martyrs on 
a par with criminals, and denounces as an outrage, characteristic of Papal 
government, what may be witnessed any day in the neighbourhood of 
Dartmoor? Mr. Hutton must learn some elementary notions of Catholic 
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doctrine, and, we may add, of historical honesty, if his essays in ecclesiastical 
history are to pass muster with educated minds. 

Father J. J. Burke has published a useful book for busy priests in 
The Great Problem (Sands, 4s. net.), a series of short sermons for 
Sundays and Feast-Days. They are not intended as specimens of rhetoric, 
but as simple and clear expositions of revealed truth. 

An interesting and edifying account of the genesis and progress of the 
Society of Mary, the widespread teaching and missionary Order generally 
known as the Marists, is given in the Life of the Ven. Jean Colin, their 
Founder, lately translated from the French (Sands, 5s. net.). The Cause of 
Pére Colin is at present before the Holy See, and this account of his life 
and labours, marked as they were by the exercise of heroic virtues, will, we 
trust, do much to further it. 

Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., in a third series of Tyburn Conferences called 
Heroes of the Faith (Macdonald and Evans, 2s.), continues to promote 
devotion to the English Martyrs in whose cause he has laboured so 
strenuously with voice and pen. These eloquent discourses cannot fail of 
their object. We may read the same details in our histories, and know in 
a general way what our forefathers suffered, but here the facts are brought 
home to us and their lessons enforced by one who is a master of his subject 
in its minutest details. And we hope that their secondary object, viz., to 
provide funds for the erection of a larger and more worthy oratory at 
Tyburn, may also meet its fulfilment. 

Following the safe guidance of St. Thomas and other recognized masters 
of the spiritual life, Father Patrick Ryan, in The Groundwork of Christian 
Perfection (Washbourne, 2s. net.), has explained in an orderly series the 
principles of faith and the rules of conduct on which man’s progress towards 
his last end must necessarily proceed. The treatise contemplates no parti- 
cular class or condition of persons, for the author rightly holds that the 
perfection he speaks of is attainable by all; given, of course, good will and 
adequate instruction. 

Miss Mary Virginia Merrick has had the happy thought, and developed 
it in her Life of Christ (Sands and Co., 2s. net.), of connecting the teaching 
of the Catechism with the actual events in the career of Him who first 
promulgated the substance of that teaching. By so doing she reasonably 
hopes that the doctrine will be so connected with the Person, that it may come 
recommended by the love which that Person excites. The Catechism used 
is that of Baltimore, but the idea, of course, is capable of adaptation 
to ours. 

We pointed out last month in reviewing a non-Catholic Life of St. Teresa 
the singular attraction which that great Saint seems to have for those 
outside the Church. Another instance of the same fact is displayed in 
St. Theresa: the Story of her Foundations (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d.), a new translation by Sister Agnes Mason, C.H.F., who is a member 
of an Anglican sisterhood. The text used is that of de la Fuente’s, published 
in 1881, and the translator asserts that of the restored readings in this 
edition “‘a good many are of real and substantial interest: and taken 
together they show clearly that the Saint’s writings had from early times 
been ‘ edited’ with a view to the edification of the faithful.” It would have 
added to the interest of the book if these emendations had been indicated. 
The translation is excellently done, and the remarkable combination of 
homely mother-wit and great spiritual insight which appears in all St. Teresa’s 
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writings may be appreciated here in a dress of good nervous English. The 
sites of the various foundations have been carefully traced, and the series of 
good photographic views of the different towns mentioned is a handsome 
addition to the book. 

Within the Church, of course, the Carmelite teaching on prayer and 
union with God has always been held in highest esteem, shown by the 
numerous studies of that teaching that have appeared in various languages. 
The latest is a treatise entitled Pratique de !’Oraison mentale et de la 
Perfection, d’aprés Sante Thérése et Saint Jean de la Croix (Desclée, 3 fr.) 
and edited by Pére Alphonse O.M.C. The author has arranged in orderly 
sequence the passages scattered through the writings of the two saints, 
confining himself in this volume to Meditation properly so called and the 
Purgative Way. All those who aim at perfecting themselves in and by the 
practice of prayer will find in this volume a very methodic and suggestive 
treatment of the subject. 

Into a world somewhat inflamed with Sufrvagitis comes a pamphlet by 
Mr. Joshua Brookes, The Miseries of Married Men and the Woes of 
Wedded Women (Sands, 6d. net), which do little, we fear, to allay the 
disorder. For Mr. Brookes devotes a chapter to proving the inherent 
inferiority of women, which will annoy those who think otherwise, and 
another chapter to showing that she is equal to, if not better than, man, which 
will offend another large section. He touches with acuteness and not 
without humour on the various causes which make marriage a failure, but, as 
he indicates no remedy, the treatise on the whole has a disheartening effect. 

We learn from the title-page of The Hymn Book (Burns and Oates : 
6d. paper, 1s. net. cloth) that it is “ compiled and prescribed by the Catholic 
Hierarchy.” A prefatory note further informs us that 

‘*The Hymn Book” is the only one containing all the English hymns chosen and 

authorized by the Catholic Bishops. The hymns are arranged and numbered in the 
order prescribed by the Bishops’ Committee. 
But it is only from the phrase attached to the name of the Censor deputatus 
that we gather that the Bishops in question are those of the Province of 
Westminster, and that the book has not the ecumenical authority that the 
title-page seems to claim. It would have been well to have published the 
decree of the Bishops prescribing the use of this book, if there is such a 
decree; a publishers or editor's note has no authority. So much for 
defects in editing the book. The collection itself is a very full one, 
and is arranged to follow the ecclesiastical seasons, and the chief 
objects of cu/tus by hymnody. It is remarkable for the use made of the 
Breviary Hymns (in translations), and it contains a number of the Church’s 
glorious Sequences as an Appendix. 

The Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J., has followed up and supplemented his 
large work on Moral Theology by A Short History of Moral Theology 
(Benziger : 2s. net.). He rightly claims that there has been a progress and 
a development, not in ethical principles, but in their application, and 
particularly in positive law, which has to be treated historically if we are to 
understand the subject aright. Dividing the matter into three periods for 
clearness’ sake, he describes the gradual evolution of the system of morals 
as now taught by the Church, first in the time of the Fathers, then in that 
of the Scholastics, and finally in modern times. Though necessarily brief 
in treatment, the work is one of immense interest to the educated Catholic, 
who will learn, for instance, how positive legislation is constantly deter- 
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mining general obligations, and is in turn being modified by custom. The 
great controversies which agitated moral theologians, especially that of 
Probabilism, receive adequate and conscientious treatment. 

Although primarily addressed to women-teachers and mothers of families, 
L’Education Morale et ses Conditions (Lethielleux: 2.50 fr.), by Canon 
Léon Wésers, will be of interest to all engaged in education. A perusal of 
these conferences justifies the statement of the Preface : 

On ne trouvera, dans ce volume, ni la pédagogie molle qui débilite les Ames, ni la 
pédagogie séche qui traite les enfants comme des abstractions, ni la pédagogie mécanique 
qui attribue aux méthodes une efficacité trop souvent contradite par le liberté humaine. 
The Canon discusses with discernment various modern theories which 
separate morals from religion, and on the other hand, is properly severe on 
those who inculcate Catholic principles in a wrong way, leading ultimately 
to a disastrous reaction. 

Father John Ming, S.J., has already done considerable service to the 
cause of truth by analyzing and pursuing to their logical consequences the 
various theories of Socialism, in two volumes called respectively 7he Charac- 
teristics and the Religion of Modern Socialism and The Data of Modern 
Ethics examined. Now in The Morality of Modern Socialism (Benziger, 
$1.50) he institutes a further exposure of the absolute incompatibility 
between the Christian and the Socialist conception of man, as an individual, 
as member ofa family and as a citizen. The tenets of Socialism in regard, for 
instance, to the institution of marriage and the functions of the State are in 
such utter contradiction to the teaching of the Gospel that it can only be 
by blindly limiting their approval of it to certain merely economic aspects 
that Christians can possibly uphold it. Father Ming writes with clearness 
and quotes the leading Socialist writers with deadly effect. The book, as 
well as the others mentioned, should be in every parochial library, especially 
where the congregation numbers any self-styled “ Catholic” Socialists. 

The title of Miss Geneviéve Irons’ latest story, The Damsel Who Dared 
(Sands, 6s. net), recalls that of a somewhat notorious novel, but the resem- 
blance ends there. For the later book combines interest and edification 
in a remarkable degree. It is the work of one who has closely studied 
the phenomena of that borderland of the Faith, High-Anglicanism, 
and of one, too, who does not conceal the littleness of character and 
narrowness of outlook of many professed Catholics. Some of its readers may 
perhaps have their conscience pricked, but none will deny that her story, if 
slightly melodramatic, is both well-conceived and well-written. 

The Papal legislation on Matrimony contained in the famous decree, Ve 
Temere, has necessitated an entire recasting of the moral treatises on the 
subject, as far as positive law is concerned. Hence it is only to be expected 
that many pens should have been at work to harmonize the old and the new, 
and to analyze the various implications of the decree. No commentaries which 
have reached us can, we think, compare, for fulness and accuracy of treat- 
ment, with the treatise, the De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio: Tractatus 
Canonicus et Theologicus (Beyaert, 7.50 fr.), of Canon Aloysius Desmet of 
Bruges. Although so much has been done to simplify the matter by making 
the legislation universal, yet many cases of great complexity can still arise 
on account of the various impediments, and a work of this magnitude is 
essential for reference. The author treats his subject historically, and 
describes, moreover, the effects of civil legislation in different countries, but 
by typographical arrangements such treatment is kept distinct from what is 
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strictly theological. As further definitive decisions may be expected as 
time goes on, the author undertakes to issue a supplement to all purchasers 

of this edition. Every help is given to the mind by admirable and skilfully- 

diversified printing. 

Dr. Th. Heitz’s Essai Historique sur les rapports entre la philosophie et 
le foi (Gabalda, 3.50 fr.) merits more attention and more space than we can, 
unfortunately, at the moment afford it. It is an exhaustive historical inquiry 
into the general doctrinal tendency of the chief theological writers from 
Bérenger of Tours (c. 1000 A.D.) to St. Thomas, with the view to ascertain 
their specific teaching regarding the relations of reason to faith. In each 
case the author's theory is first established, and then shown as applied in 
some one of his chief works. The whole upshot of the treatise is to show 
that, although no formal distinction was made before St. Thomas’s time 
between reason and faith as sources of knowledge, that distinction was present 
more or less explicitly in the minds of the earlier theologians. The work 
throughout is enriched with copious quotations, and leaves nothing to be 
desired for a clear understanding of the subject. 

One could hardly write a story about the fortunes of Catholics in 
Elizabethan days and give it aconventional setting of love’s vicissitudes and 
final marriage-bells. The spirit of self-sacrifice was then in the air, and must 
needs affect a chronicle of the times. Yet one can read A Knight of God 
(Sands, 2s. 6d.), by Edith Mary Power, without depression, although it tells 
of wrecked human happiness and thwarted desire, for those who suffer are 
so manifestly God’s favourites that we envy rather than pity them. The 
story is well described, with enough archaism of diction to rescue it from 
modernity. 

In spite of the agitated political atmosphere, the Observatory of the 
Ebro continues to do good work. But the last brochure issued, Memoires 
de l’Observatoire de l’Ebre : No. 2, by Father Balcells, S.J., does not pretend 
to be a 7¢sumé of observations or of results obtained. It is a readable, if for 
the most part rather elementary, treatise on instruments and methods well 
calculated to excite the interest of those who are anxious to make acquaint- 
ance with the various delicate appliances of modern Solar Physics. 

Preaching, (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net.), by Dean Carter of Grahamstown, is 
a new volume in Dr. Arthur Robinson’s //andbooks for the Clergy. The 
reader must not expect to find in it precepts of rhetoric, or collections of 
But it is a suggestive little book, which the young 


suitable materials. 
It will teach him many things of much 


preacher may study with profit. 
more value than the art of eloquence. It will impress upon him the spiritual 
character of preaching, the end which in each sermon he should keep 
definitely in view, the pitfalls which are in his path, the sources whence he 
can draw his materials. And here we may note how well the writer 
describes the rich mine of appropriate thoughts and affections in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, that best of all Manuals for Preachers. Catholics as well as 
Anglicans may draw profit from the book. 

Benziger’s Magazine needs only to be issued in the same format as 
Benziger’s Home Annual to present the model of a popular Catholic 
periodical. Copious illustrations and much variety of useful and entertaining 
letterpress mark both these visitors from the States. 
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